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Advertiſement. 
HE following Comedy is formed en a 
plan of Monſieur de Fontenelle's, never 
intended for the ſtage, and printed in the 
eighth volume of his works, under the title of 
Le Teſtament. 

The ſcene of that piece is laid in Greece, 
and the embarraſſing circumſtances depend on 
ſome peculiarities in the cuſtoms of that coun- 
try. Slaves likewiſe, as is uſual in the Grecian 
Comedy, act as confidantes to the principal per- 
ſonages. The Author, therefore, hopes he may 
be excuſed for having made the ſtory Engliſh 
and his own; for having introduced a new cha- 
rater, and endeavoured to heighten thoſe he 
found already ſketched out. The delicacy of the 
ſentiments in Philoroc and Eudamidas, he has 
inviolably adhered to, wherever he could inſert 
them properly, in his Czlia and Sir John Dori- 
lant ; and would willingly flatter himſelf, that he 
has made great and not contemptible additions to 
their characters, as well as to the others. 

"Thoſe who will give themſelves the trouble to 


read both pieces, will ſc: where the Author is, or 
is not indebted to that elegant French Writer, 


110 
THE MEMORY OF 
MONSIEUR DE FON TENELLE, 
THIS COMEDY 1$ INSCRIBED 
BY A LOVER OF SIMPLICITY, 


THE AUTHOR, 


PHO LL 0 0 91 


As it was intended to have been SpokEN. 


8 CCESS makes people vain.—Tbe maxim's 
We all confeſs it---and nat over new, [true, 

The verieſt clown who ſtumps along the ſtreets. 

And doffs bis bat to each grave cit he meets, 
Some twelve months hence, bedaub d with livery lace, 
Shall truſt his faucy flambeau in your face. 

Not ſo our Bard: ibo“ twice your kind applauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, eſpous d his cauſe, 

He owns, with gratitude, th' oþliging debt, 

Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. 

Plain Tragedy, his firſt adventurous care, 

Spoke to your hearts, and found an echo there, 
Plain Comedy to night, with ſtrokes refin'd, 
Would catch the coyeſt features of the mind: 

Would play politfly with your hopes and fears, 

And ſometimes ſmiles provoke, and ſometimes tears. 


Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus bigh, and ſlep &er ſpace and time; 
May ftride with ſeuen-leagi d boots, from ſhore to 

ore 

And, nibly by tranſgreſſing, charm you more. 

Alas! our Autbor dares not laugh at ſchools, 

Plain ſenſe confines bis humbler muſe to rules, 

Form'd on the claſſic ſcale bis fir uflures riſe, 

He ſhifts no ſcenes to dazzle and ſurprixe. 

In one poor garden's ſolitary grove, 

Like the primeval pair, bis lovers rove. 

And in due time will each tranſatlion paſs, 

Unleſs ſome haſty critic ſhakes the glaſs. 
P 


* 


FE OL OO 0 HE 
As it is Spoken by Mr. Garrick. 
&S UCCESS makes people cuin.— Ihe maxim true. 
We all confeſs it—and ue over new. 
The weriefl clown, who lumps along the ſireets, 
And doffs his hat to each grave cit he meets, 
Some twelvemonths hence, bedaub'd with livery lace, 
Sball thruft his ſaucy flambeau in your face, 
Not fo our Bard —though twice your kind applauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, eſpous'd bis cauſe : 
He owns, with gratitude, ib «bliging debt; 
Has twite been fawour'd, and is modeſt yet. 
Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and fiep Ger ſpace and time; 
May ftride, with ſeven leagu'd boots from ſl ore to ſhore, 
And, nobly by tranſgreſſing, charm ye more. 
Alas ] our Author dares nat laugh at ſchools — 
Plain ſenſe confines his humbler muſe to rules : 
He ſhifts no ſcene. But here I flopp'd bim fhort—— 
Nat change your ſcenes ? ſaid IJ. — Im ſorry for't: 
My conſtant friends above, around, below, 
Have Engliſh tafles,, and love bath change and ſhow : 
Without ſuch aids, even Shakeſpear would be flat— 
Our crouded Pantomimes are proofs of that. 
What eager tranſport flares from every eye, 
When pullies rattle, and our Genii fly ! 
When tin caſcades like falling waters gleam : 
Or through the canvas—burſts the real flream : 
While thir/ly Iſlington laments in vain 
Half ber Neu- River roll'd to Drury-Lane. 
Lord, Sir, ſaid J, for gallery, boxes, pit, 
TII back my Harlequin againſt your wwit— 
Yet flill the Author, anxious for his play, 
Shook bis wiſe head What will the critics ſay? 
As uſual, Sir——abuſe you all they can !— 
And what the ladies He's a charming man! 


A charming piece — One ſcarce knows what it means; 
But that's no matter —where there's ſuch ſweet ſcenes ! 
Hill he perfijts—and let bim—entre nous— 

I know your taſtes, and will indulge em tco. 

Change you ſhall bade; ſo ſet your bearts at eaſe : 
Write as be will, well ad it as you pleaſe. Pe r- 


PexsonNs Repreſented. 


Sir Joux DokILawT, a Man of nice 
Honour, Guardian to Czlia, Mr.Garrick 


MoptLy, 'C Mr. PALMER. 
Men of the Town, een 


An old Steward to Sir John Dorilant, Mr. Cas TL. 


BeLMOUR, 
Footman to Sir John Dorilant, Mr. Fox. 


Lady BeverLey, a Widow Lady, 

Mother to Czlia, Mrs. CLive. 
CzL1a, Daughter to Lady Beverley, 

and Ward to Sir John, VIrs. CIn SEX. 
Ak Aux rA, Siſter to Sir John rac libs Vives. 


rilant, 


SCENE a Garden belonging to Sir John Dorilant's 
Houſe in the Country, with an Arbour, Garden- 
Chairs, &c. 
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STT IL. SCENDK ar Gaes. 


Enter AzavinTA with an aſſected Careleſineſi, and 
knotting, MoDELy following. 


MovpeLy. 


t UT madam! 
of NX . But Sir ! what can poſſibly have a- 
* B N latmed you thus?LYoy ſee me quite un- 
4-4 concerned. I only tell you in a plain ſim- 
ple narrative manner (this plaguy 

thread) and merely by way of converſation, that 
you are in love with Cælia; and where is the mighty 
harm in all this ? 

Mad. The harm in it, madam ! have I not told you 
a thouſand and a thouſand times that you were the 
only woman who could poſſibly make me happy ? 

Ara. Why aye, to be ſure you have, an . 2 
thouſand and a thouſand oaths to confirm that aſ- 
ſertion. 

Mod. And am not I here now expreſsly to marry 

ou ? 

Ara. Why that tos is true——but——you are in 
love with Cælia. 
Mod. Bleſs me, madam, what can I ſay to you? If 
it had not been for my attendance upon you, I had 
never known Czlia or her mother either, though they 
are both my relations. The mother has ſince indeed 
put ſome kind of confidence in me; ſhe is a widow 
you know ö 

Ara. And wants conſolation ! The poor orphan too 
her daughter! Well, charity is an excellent virtue. I 
never conſidered it in that light before. You are vaſt- 
ly charitable, Mr. Modely. Med. 


— — 
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Med. It js impoſſible to talk with you.—If you will 
not do me juſtice, do it to yourſelf at leaſt. Is there 
any compariſon betwixt you and Czlia? Could any 
man of ſenſe heſitate a moment? She has yet no cha- 
rater. One does not know what ſhe is, or what ſhe 
will be; a Chit, a green girl of fourteen or fifteen. 

Ara. Seventeen at leaſt —(I cannot undo this 
knot.) 

Mod. Well, let her be ſeventeen. Would any man 
of judgment attach himſelf to a girl of that age? O' 
my foul, if one was to make love to her, ſhe would 
hardly underſtand what one meant. 

Ara. Girls are not quite ſo — as you may im- 
agine, Mr. Modely; Cælia will underſtand you, take 
my word for it, and does underſtand you. As to your 
men of judgment and ſenſe, here is my brother now ; 
I take him to be full as reaſonable as yourſelf, and 
ſomewhat older ; and yet with all his philoſophy, he 
has brought himſelf to a determination at laſt, to ful- 
fill the father's will, and marry this green girl. Iam 
ſorry to tell you ſo, Mr. Modely, but he will certain- 
ly marry her. 

Med. Let him marry her. I ſhould perhaps do it 
myſelf, if I was in his place. He was an intimate 


friend of her father's. She is a great fortune, and 


was given to him by will. But do you imagine, my 
dear Araminta, that if he was left to his own choice, 
without any bias, he would not rather have a woman 
nearer his own years? He might almoſt be her father. 

Ara. That is true. But you will find it difficult to 
perſuade me, that youth in a woman is ſo inſur- 
mountable an objeQion. I ſancy, Mr. Modely, it 
may be got over. Suppoſe I leave you to think of it. 
(I cannot get this right.) [ Going. 

Med. Stay, dear Araminta, why will you plague 
me thus? Your own charms, iny earneſtneſs, might 
prove to You ——- 

Ara. I tell you I don't want proofs. 

Mod. Well, well, you ſhall have none then. But 
give me leave to hope, ſince you have done me the 
honour to be a little uneaſy on my account—— 


Ara. 
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Ara. Uneaſy !——Tuneaſy !-——Whatdoes the man 
mean? I was a little concerned indeed to give you 
uneaſineſs by informing you of my brother's intended 
marriage with Czlia. But—(this ſhuttle bends ſo a- 
bominably.) . 

Mod. Thou perplexing tyrant! Nay, you ſhall not 
go. May I continue to adore you! you muſt 
not forbid me that. 

Ara. For my part I neither command nor forbid any 
thing. Only this I would have you remember, I have 
quick eyes. Your ſervant. — (I wiſh this knotting 
had never come in faſhion.) [Exit Araminta. 

Mod. Quick eyes indeed! I thought my cunning 
here had been a maſter-piece. The girl cannot have 
told ſure! and the mother is entirely on my fide. 
"They certainly were thoſe inquiſitive eyes ſhe ſpeaks 
of, which have found out this ſecret. Well, I muſt 
be more cautious for the future, and act the lover 
to Araminta ten times ſtronger than ever. One 
would not give her up till one was ſure of ſucceed- 
ing in the other place. 

Enter Belmour from behind with a Book in his Hand. 

Bel. Ha! ha! ha! well ſaid Modely ! 

Mod. * Belmour! how the duce came 
you here 

Bel. How came I here?—How came you here—if 
you come to that? A man can't retire from the noiſe 
and buſtle of the world, to admire the beauties of the 
ſpring, and read paſtorals in an arbour, but imperti- 
nent lovers muſt diſturb his meditations. —Thoyu art 
the 27 hypocrite, Modely—(Throwing away the 
Bak. ) 

Mod Hypocrite My dear friend, we men of 
gallantry muſt be ſo.—But have a care, we may have 
other liftners for aught I know, who may not be fo 
proper for conhdantes. (Losing about.) 

Bel. You may be eaſy on that head. We have 
the garden to ourſelves. The widow and her daugh- 
ter are juſt gone in, and Sir John is buſy with his 
ſteward. 

Med. The widow, and her daughter! Why, were 
they in the garden? A 5 Bel. 
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Bel. They juſt came into it, but upon ſeeing you 
and Araminta together, they turned back again. 

Med. On ſeeing me and Araminta ? I hope I have no 
jealouſies there too. However I am glad Czlia knows 
I am in the garden, becauſe it may probably induce 
her to fallin my way, by chance you know, and give 
me an opportunity of talking to her. 

Hel. Do you think ſhe likes you ? 

Med. She does not know what ſhe does. 

Rel. Do you like her? 

Mod. Why faith I think I do. 

Bel. Why then do you purſue your affair with Ara- 
minta ? and not find ſome honourable means of break- 
ing off with her? 

Mod. That might not be quite ſo expedient. I think 
Araminta the fineſt woman, and Czlia the prettieſt girl 
I know. Now they are both good fortunes, and one 
of them I am reſolved to have, but which 

Bel. Your great wiſdom has not yet determined. 
Thou art undoubtedly the vaineſt fellow living. 
thought you brought me down here now to your 
wedding? | 

Mod. Egad I thought ſo too, but this plaguy little 
ruſtic has diſconcerted all my ſchemes. Sir John, you 
L ,-, by her father's will, may marry her it he 
pleaſes, and ſhe forfeits her eſtate if ſhe marries any 
cue elſe. Now I am contriving to bring it about, that 
may get her, and her fortune too. 

Rel. A very likely buſineſs, truly. So you modeſtly 
expect that Sir John Dorilant ſhould give up his mi- 
ſtrets, and then throw her fortune into the bargain, 
as an additional reward to the obliging man who has 
ſeduced her from him. 

Mad. Hum! why I don't expect quite that. But 
you know, Belmour, he is a man of honour, and 
would not force her inclinations tho' he loved her to 
diſttaction.— Come, come, he is quite a different 
creature from what you and I are. 

Lel. Speak for yourlelf, good Sir ; yet why ſhould 
you imagine that her inclinations are not as likely to 
fix upon = as you? He has a good perſon, and 1s 
ſcarce older than yourſelf. Med. 


\ 
* 
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Mod. That ſhews your ignorance; I am ten years 
younger than he is. My dreſs and the company I keep, 
give a youth and vivacity to me, which he muſt always 
want. An't I a manof the town ? O that town, Bel- 
mour! Could I but have met theſe ladies there, I had 


done the buſineſs. 


Bel. Were they never there ? 

Mod. Never. Sir Harry Beverley, the father 
of this girl, lived always in the country, and divided his 
time between his books and his hounds. His wife and 
daughter ſeldom mixed with people of their own rank, 
but at a horſe-race, or a = And ſee the ef- 
fects! The girl, tho' ſhe is naturally genteel, has an 
air of ſimplicity. 

Bel. But does not want ſenſe. 

Mod. No, no !—She has a deviliſh deal of that kind 
of ſenſe, which is acquired by early reading. I bave 
heard her talk occaſionally, like a queen in tragedy, 
or at leaſt like a ſentimental lady in a comedy, much 
above your miſſes of thirty in town, I aſſure you.— 
As to the mother But ſhe is a character, and explains 
herſelf. 

Bel. Yes, ves, I have heard her. But pray how came 
it to paſs, that the father, who was of a different way 
of thinking in regard to party, ſhould have left Sir 
John guardian to his daughter, with the additional 
clauſe too, of her being obliged to marry him? 

Mod. Why that is ſomewhat ſurprizing. But the 
truth of the cafe was, they were thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and each conſidered party as the foible of the 
other. Sir Harry thought a good huſband his daugh- 
ter's beſt ſecurity for happineſs, and he knew it was 
impoſſible Sir John Dorilant ſhould prove a bad one. 

Kel. And yet that proſpe& of happineſs you would 
deftroy. 

Mod. No, no; I only fee farther than Sir Harry did, 
and would increate that happineſs, by giving her a bet- 
ter huſband. 

Bel. O! your humble ſervant. Sir. 

dad. Beſides, the mothet is eutirely in my intereſt, 

and 
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and by the by has a hankering after Sir John herſelf. 
He is a ſober man, and ſhould have a woman of diſ- 
„ cretion for his wife, not a hoydening girl.” 
Egad, Belmour, ſuppoſe you attacked the widow ? 
The woman is young enough, and has an excellent 
jointure. 

Bel. And ſo become your father-in-law. 

Med. You will have an admirable opportunity to- 
night; we are to have the fiddles, you know, and you 

may dance with her. 

When muſick ſoftens, and when dancing fires ! Eh! 
Belmour ! 

Bel. You are vaſtly kind to Sir John, and would 
eaſe him, I find, of both his miſtreſſes. But ſuppoſe 
this man of honour ſhould be fool enough to reſign his 
miſtreſs, may not another kind of honour oblige him to 
run you through the body for deſerting his ſiſter ? 

Mod. Why faith, it may. However, it is not the firſt 
duel I have fought on ſuch an occaſion, ſo I am his 
man. Not that it is impoſſible but he may have ſcru- 
ples there too. 

Bel. You don't think him a coward ? 

Mod. I know he is not. But your reaſoning men 
have ſtrange diſtinctions. They are quite different 
creatures, as I told you, from you and me. 

Bel. Vou are pleaſed to compliment. But ſuppoſe 
now, as irrational as you think me, I ſhould find out a 
incans to make this whole affair eaſy to you :? 

Mod. How do you mean? 

Bel. Not by attacking the widow, but by making 
my addreſſes in good earneſt to Araminta. 

Mod. I forbid that abſolutely. 

Bel. What, do you think it impoſſible I ſhould ſuc- 
ceed after the accompliſhed Mr. Modely. 

Mod. V hy faith between you and me, I think not, 
but I don't chuſe to hazard it. 

Bel. Then you love her ſtill ? 

Mod. | confeſs it. 

Fel. And it is nothing upon earth but that inſa- 
t:able vanity of yours, with a little tinctute of avarice, 

that leads you a gadding thus. 
Med. 


"| 
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Med. I plead guilty. But be it as it will, I am deter- 
mined to purſue my point. And ſee where the little 
rogue comes moſt 1 I told you ſhe would 
be here. Go, go, Belmour, you muſt not liſten to 
all my love ſcenes. [Exit Belmour. 
Now for a ſerious face, a little upon the tragic ; young 
girls are mighty fond of deſpairing lovers. 

Enter Czlia. 

Cæl. (with an affected ſurprize.) Mr. Modely !—— 
are you here? I am come to meet my mama —1 
did not think to find you here. 

Med. Are you ſorry to find me here, madam ? 

Czl. Why ſhould I be ſorry, Mr. Modely ? 

Mod. May I hope you are pleaſed with it? 

Czl. I have no diſlike to company. 

Mod. But is all company alike ? Surely one would 
chuſe one's companions. Would it have been the ſame 
thing to you, if you had met Sir John Dorilant here ? 

Cæl. I ſhould be very ungreatful, if I did not like 
Sir John Dorilant's company. I am ſute I have all the 
obligations in the world to him, and ſo had my poor 
papa. ( farting. ) 

Mod. Whatever were your papa's obligations, his 
ratitude I am ſure was unbounded. O that I 
ad been his friend ! 

Cel. Why ſhould you wiſh that, Mr. Modely ?—— 

You would have had a great loſs in him. 

Med. I believe I ſheuld. But I might likewiſe have 
had a conſolation for that loſs, which would have con- 
tained in it all earthly happineſs. 

Cel. I don't underſtand you. 

Mod. He might have left his Czlia to me. 

Cal. Dear, — you talk! 

Mod. Talk, madam ! O I could talk for ever, 
would you but liſten to my heart's ſoft language, nor 
cruelly affect to diſbelieve when I declate I love you. 

Cel. Love me, Mr. Modely ?!'—Are not you in 
love with Araminta ? 

Med. 1 once thought I was. 


Cel, 
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Cel. And do lovers ever change? 

Med. Not thoſe who feel a real paſſion. But there 
are falſe alarms in love, which the unpractiſed heart 
ſometimes miſtakes for true ones. 

Czl. And were yours ſuch for Araminta ? 

Med. Alas, I feel they were. (Looking earne/tly at her. 

Cz#l You don't intend to marry herthen, I hope. 

Mad. Do you hope I ſhould not marry her? 

Czl. To be ſure I do. I would not have the poor 
lady deceived, and I would my have a better opi- 
nion of Mr. Modely, than to believe him capable of 
making falſe proteſtations. 

Mad To you he never could: 

Cel. To me Il am out of the queſtion. 
I am ſorry for Araminta, for I believe the loves you. 


But 


Med. If you can pity thoſe who love in vain, Why 


am not I an object of compaſſion ? 

Cæl. Dear Mr. Modely, why will you talk thus ? 
My hand, you know, is deſtined to Sir John Dorilant, 
and my duty there does not even permit me tothink of 
other lovers. 

Mod. Happy, happy man! Yet give me leave to aſk 
one queſtion, madam.— I dread to do it, tho' my 
laſt glimpſe of happineſs depends upon your anſwer. 

Cal. What queition —Nay, pray ſpeak, I intreat 
it of you. 

Mod. Then tell me, lovely Czlia, ſincerely tell me, 
were your choice left free, and did it depend upon 
you only to determine who ſhould be the maſter of 
your affections, might I expect one favourable thought? 

Cel. (after ſome befitation.) It—it does not depend 
upon me. 

Med. I know it does not, but if it did? 

Cel. Come, come, Mr. Modely, 1 cannot talk up- 
on this ſubject. Impoſſibilities are impollibilities — 
But J hope you will acquaint Araminta inſtantly with 
this change in your inclinations. 

Mod. 1 would do it, but I dare not, 

Cel. You ſhould breck it firſt to Sir John. 


Med. My difficulty does not lie in the breaking it; 


but 


- 
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but if I confeſs my paſſion at an end, I muſt no longer 
expect admittance into this family, and I could ſil 
with to talk to Czlia as a friend. 

Cæl. Indeed, Mr. Modely, I ſhould be loth myſelf 
to loſe your acquaintance ; but——O here comes my 
mama, ſhe may put you in a method. 

Enter Lady Beverley. 

Lady. In any method, my dear, which decency and 
reſerve will permit. Your fervant, couſin Modely. 
What, you are talking ſtrangely to this girl now ?— 
O you men ? 

Mod. Your ladyſhip knows the fincerity of my paſ- 
ſion here. 

Cel (with ſurprize.) Knows your ſincerity. 

Lady. Well, well, what ſignifies what I know ?— 
You was mentioning ſome method I was to put you in. 

Cz/. Mr. Modely, madam, has been confeiling to 
me that he no longer loves Araminta. 

Lady. Hum !—why ſuch things may happen, child. 
We are not all able to govern our affections. But I 
hope if he breaks off with her, he will do it with de- 


cency. 

Med. That, madam, is the difficulty. 

Lady. What -s it a difficulty to be decent? Fie, 
fie, Mr. Modely. 

Med. Far be it from me even to think ſo, madam, 
before a perſon of your ladyſhip's reſerved behaviour. 
But conſider how far I have gone in the affair. 

Lady Well, well, if that be all, I ma — help 
you out, and break it to Sir John myſelf. Not 
that I approve of roving affections I aſſure you. 

Mod. You bind me ever to you.—But there is ano- 
ther cauſe which you alone can promote, and on 
which my eternal happineſs 

Lady. Leave us—leave us, couſin Modely. I muſt 
not hear you talk in this extravagant mannner. 
( Puſbing bim towards the ſcene, and then afide to him 
—— I ſhall bring it about better in your abſence. 
Go, go, man, go. [Exit Mode iy. 
A pretty kind of fellow really. — Now, Czlia, 

come 
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come nearer child: I have ſomething of importance to 
ſay to you. What do you think of that gentleman? 

Cel. Of Mr. Modely, madam ? 

Lady. Ay Mr. Modely, my couſin Modely. 

Cl. Think of him, madam ? 

Lady. Ay, think of him, child ; you are old enough 
to think ſure after the education I have given you. 
Well, what anſwer do you make? | 

Cæl. I really don't underſtand your Ladyſhip's queſ- 
tion. 

Lady. Not underſtand me, child? why I aſk you 
how you like Mr. Modely ? What you ſhould think of 
him as a huſband. 

CJ. Mr. Modely as a huſband! Why ſurely, ma- 
dam, Sit John 

Lady. Fiddle ſaddle Sir John; Sir John knows better 
things than to plague himſelf with a wife in leading 
ſtrings. 

Cel. Is your ladyſhip ſure of that? 

Lady. O ho! would you be glad to have me ſure of 
it? 
Cel. I don't know what I ſhould be glad of. I would 
not give Sir John a moment's pain to be miſtreſs of the 
we. world. 

Lady. But if it ſhould be brought about without giv- 
ing him pain. Hey! Czlia ( Paiting ber þ af 
with her fan.) 

Cel. I ſhould be ſorry for it. 

Lady. Hey day. 

Cel. For then he muſt think lightly of me. 

Lady. What does the girl mean? Come, come, I 
muſt enter roundly into this affair. Here, here, fit 
down, and tell me plainly and honeſtly without equi- 
vocation or reſervation, is Modely indifferent to you ? 
Nay, nay,—look me in the face ; turn your eyes, to- 
wards me. One judges greatly by the eyes, eſpeci- 
ally in a woman. Your poor papa uſed to ſay that 
my eyes reaſoned better than my tongue: Well, 
and now tell me without bluſhing, is Modely indit- 
ferent to you ? 

Cel. I fear he is not, madam, and jt is that which 
perplexes me. Lady. 


* 
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Lady. How do you feel when you meet him? 

Cel. Fluttered. 

Lady. Hum!——While you are with him? 

Cæl. Fluttered. 

Lady. Hum! 

Cæl. Fluttered ſtill. 

Lady. Strong ſymptoms truly ! 

Cel. When Sir John Dorilant talks to me, my heart 
is ſoftened but not perplexed. My eſteem, my gra- 
titude overflows towards him. I conſider him as a 
kinder father, with all the tenderneſs without the 
authority. 

Lady. But when Mr. Modely talks ? 

Cel. My tranquility of mind is gone, I am pleaſed 
with hearing what I doubt is flattery, and when he 
graſps my hand 

Lady. Well, well, I know all that. Be decent, 
child. —You need not ſay any more, Mr. Modely is 
the man. (Rifing.) 

Cel. But, dear Madam, there are a thouſand obſta- 
cles. I am afraid Sir John loves me; I am ſure he 
eſteems me, and I would not forfeit his eſteem for the 
univerſe. I am certain I can make him an affectionate 
and an humble wife, and I think I can forget Mr. 
Modely. 

Lady. Forget a fiddle! Don't talk to me of forget- 
ing. I order you on your duty not to forget. Mr. Mode- 
ly is, and ſhall be the man. You may truſt my pru- 
dence for bringing it about. I will talk with Sir John 
inſtantly. —1 know what you are going to ſay, 
but I will not hear a word of it. Can you imagine, 
Czlia, that I ſhall do any thing but with the utmoſt 
decency and decorum ? 

Cel. I know you will not, madam; but there are 
delicacies 

Lady With which I am unacquainted to be ſure, 
and my daughter muſt inſtruct ine in them. Pray, Calia, 
where did you learn this nicety of ſentiments? Who 
was it that inſpired them ? 

Cæl. But the maxims of the world. 

Lady. Are altered, I ſuppoſe, ſince I was of your Age: 

00 


When you leave him? 
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Poor thing, what world haft thou ſeen? Notwith- 
ſtanding your delicacies and your maxims, Sir John 
perhaps may be wiſer than you imagine, and chuſe a 
wife of ſomewhat more experience. 

Cz/. May he be happy wherever he chuſes.—But, 
dear madam 

Lady. Again? dont make me angry. I will poſitive- 
ly not be inſtructed. Ay you may well bluſh. Nay, 
no tears Come, come, Czlia, I forgive you. I 
had idle delicacies myſelf once. Lord ! I remember 
when your poor papa he, he, he but we 
have no time for old ſtories. What would you ſay 
now if Sir John himſelf ſhould propoſe it, and 
perſuade the match, and yet continue as much your 
friend as ever, nay become more ſo, a nearer friend? 

Cel. In ſuch a caſe, madam ——— 

Lady. T underſtand you, and will about it inſtantly. 
B'ye Czlia ; O how irs little heart flutters! 

[Exit Lady. 

Cel. It does indeed. A nearer friend? I hardly 
know whether I ſhould wiſh her ſucceſs or not Sir 
John is ſo affectionate. Would I had never ſeen Mr. 
Modely !——Acaminta too! what will ſhe ſay ? 
Ol fee a thouſand bad conſequences. I muſt follow 
her, and prevent them. 


ern 
SCENE continues. 
Lady Beverley and Modely. 


Lach. RITH EE don't teize me ſo; I vow, cou- 
ſin Modely, you are almoſt as peremptoty 
as my daughter. She truly was teaching me decorum 
juſt now and plaguing me with her delicacies, and 
her ſtuff. I tell you, Sir John will be in the garden 
immediately, this is always his hour of walking: and 
when he comes, I hall lay the whole affair before 
him, with all its concatenation of circumſtances, and 
{ warrant you bring it about. 

Mod. 


— 
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Med. I have no doubt, madam, of the tranſcen- 
dency of your ladyſhip's rhetorick; it is on that I en- 
tirely rely. But I muſt beg leave to hint, that Ara- 
minta already ſuſpects my paſſion, and ſhould it be 
openly declared, would undoubtedly prevail that in- 
ſtant with her brother to forbid me the houſe. 

Lady. Why, that might be. 

Mod. And tho' I told your daughter I did not care 
how ſoon it came to an eclairciſment, yet a woman of 
your ladyſhip's penetration and knowledge of the 
world, muſt ſee the neceſſity of concealing it, at leaſt 
for a time. I beg pardon for offering what may have 
even the · diſtant appearance of inſtruction. But it is 
Sir John's delicacy which muſt be principally alarm- 
ed with appreheſions of her diſregard for him; 
and I am — your ladyſhip's manner of doing it, 
will ſhew him where he might much better place 
his — and with an undoubted proſpect of hap- 

ine ſs. 

s Lady. Ay, now you talk to the purpoſe. —But ſtay, 
is not that Sir John coming this way?—lIt is I vow, 
and Araminta with him. We'll turn down this walk, 
and reaſon the affair a little more, and then I will come 
round the garden upon him. (Modely takes her hand to 
lead her out.) You are very gallant, couſin Modely. 

[ Exeunt. 

Enter Sir John Dorilant and Araminta. 

Ara. What do you drag me into the the garden for? 
We were private enough where we were——and 1 
hate walking. 

Sir 7. Forgive me, my dear fiſter ; I am reſtleſs 
every where, my head, my heart are full of nothing 
but this lovely girl. 

Ara. My dear, dear brother, you are enough to 
fpoil any woman in the univerſe. I tell you again 
and again, the girl is a good girl, an excellent girl, 
and will make an admirable wife. You may truſt one 
woman in her commendations of another; we are 
not apt to be too favourable in our judgments, eſpeci- 
ally when there is beauty in the caſe. 

Sir J. You charm me when you talk thus. If ſhe 


is 
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is really all this, how happy muſt the man be who can 
engage her affections. But alas! Araminta, in _ 
thing which regards me, it is duty, not love, whic 
actuates her behaviour. She ſteals away my very ſoul 
by her attentions, but never once expreſſes that heart - 
felt tenderneſs, thoſe ſympathetic feelings. 

Ara. Ha—ha—ha! O my ſtars !/—Sympathetic 
feelings! Why, would you have a girl of her age 
have thoſe ſympathetic feelings, as you call them ! If 
ſhe had, take my word. for it, ſhe would coquet it with 
half the fellows in town before ſhe had been married 
a twelvemonth. Beſides, Sir. John, yon don't conſider 
that you was her father's friend; ſhe has been accuſ- 
tomed from her infancy to refpect you in that light; 
and our fathers friends, you know, are always old 
people, grey beards, philoſophers, enemies to youth, 
and the deſtruction of gaiety. 

Sir 7. But I was never ſuch. 

Ara. You may imagine ſo ; but you always had a 
grave turn. I hated you once myſelf. 

Sir J. Dear Araminta! 

Ara. I did, as I hope to live; for many a time has 
your averſion to dancing hindered me from having, a 
fiddle. By the bye, remember we are to have the 
fddles to- night. But let that paſs. As the caſe now 
ſtands, if I was not already ſo near akin to you, you 
have the temper in the world which I ſhould chuſe 
in a huſband. 

Sir 7. That is obliging, however. 

Ara Not fo very obliging perhaps neither. It 
would be merely for my own ſake, for then would I 
have the appearance of the moſt obedient ſympathetic 
wife in the univerſe, and yet be as deſpotic in my go- 
vernment as an eaſtern monarch. And when I grew 
tired, as I probably ſhould do, of a want of contra- 
diction, why, I ſhould find an eaſy remedy for that 
too - I could break your heart in about a month. 

Sir J. Don't trifle with me, tis your ſerious advice 
I want; give it me honeſtly as a friend, and tenderly 
as a ſiſter. 


Ara. Why I have done it, fifty times. What ns I 
ay 
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ſay more? If you will have it again, you muſt. This 
then it is in plain terms.—But are you ſure you are 
heartily in love with her. 

Sir J. Pſhaw! 

Ara. Well then, that we will take for granted; and 
now you want to know what is right and proper for 
you to do in the caſe. Why, was I in your place, I 
ſhould make but ſhort-work with-it. She knows the 
circumſtances of her father's will, therefore, I would 

o immediately to her, tell her how my heart ſtood 
inclined, and hope ſhe had no objections to comply, 
with what it is not in her power to refuſe. 

Sir 7. You would not have me talk thus abruptly 
to her. 

Ara. Indeed I would :-it will fave a world of trouble. 
She will bluſh perhaps at firſt, and look a little auk- 
ward, (and by the bye ſo will you too) ; but if the is 
the girl I take her for, after a little irreſolute geſture, 
and about five minutes converſation, the will drop you 
a curteſy with the demure humility of a Veſtal, and 
tell you it (ſhall be as you and her mama pleaſes. 

Sir J. O that it were come to that! 

Ara. And pray what hinders it? Nothing upon earth 
but your conſummate prudence and diſcretion. 

Sir J. I cannot think of marrying her, till I am ſure 
the loves me. 

Ara. Lud, Lud !—why what does that ſignify? if 
ſhe conſents, is not that enough ? 

Sir J. Her gratitude may induce her to conſent, 
rather than 2 me unhappy. 

Ara. Vou would abſolutely make a woman mad. 

Sir 7. Why, could you think of marrying a man 
who had no regard for you ? 

Ara. The caſe is widely different, my good caſuiſ- 
tical brother ; and perhaps I could not—unleſs I was 
very much in love with him. 

Sir 7. And could you then? 

Ara. Ves | could—to tell you the truth believe I ſhall. 

Sir J. What do you mean? 

Ara. I ſhall not tell you Vou have buſineſs enough 
of your own upon your hands. 

Sir 
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Sir F. Have you any doubts of Modely ? 

Ara. I ſhall keep them to myſelf if I have. For 
you are a wretched counſellor in a love caſe. 

Sir 7. But dear Araminta | 

Ara. But dear Sir John Dorilant, you may make 
yourſelf perfectly eaſy, for you ſhall poſitively know 
nothing of my affairs. As to your own, if you do not 
inſtantly reſolve to ſpeak to Czlia, I will go and talk 
to her myſelf. 

Sir J. Stay, lady Beverley is coming towards us. 

Ara. And has left my ſwain yonder by himſelf. 

Sir J. Suppoſe I break it to her. 

Ara. It is not a method which I ſhould adviſe ; but 
do as you pleaſe I know that horrid woman's ſenti- 
ments very exactly, and I ſhould be glad to have her 
teized a little (afide)—T'll give you an opportunity by 
leaving you; and ſo adieu, my dear ſentimental brother! 
We'll change partners if you pleaſe, madam to lady 
Bew erley as ſbe enters—and then exit to Models.) 

Lady. Poor miſtaken creature! how fond the thing 
is !—( Afide, and locking after Araminta.) 

Your ſervant, Sir John. 

Sir J. Your ladyſhip's moſt obedient. (After 
ous To geſtures on both fides=——lady Beverley 

pears. 
" Lady. I have wanted an _—_— of ſpeak· 
ing to you, Sir John, a great while. 

Sir J. And I, madam, have long had an affair of 
conſequence to propoſe to your ladyſhip. 

Lady. An affair of conſequence to me. O Lud 
you will pleaſe to ſpeak, Sir. 

Sir J. Not till I have heard your ladyſhip's com- 
mands. 

Lady. What, muſt women ſpeak firſt? Fie, Sir 
John—(l/ooking /anguiſbingly)—Well then, the mat- 
ter in ſhort is this, I have been long thinking how to 
diſpoſe of my girl properly. She is grown a woman 
you ſee, and tho' I who ain her mother ſay it, has her 
allurements. 

Sir J. Uncommon ones indeed. 


Lady. 
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Lady. Now I would willingly conſult with you how 
to get her well married, before ſhe is tainted with the 
indecorums of the world. 

Sir F. It was the very ſubje& which I propoſed 
ſpeaking to you upon I am ſorry to put your ladyſhip 
in mind of a near and dear loſs—But you remember 
Sir Harry's will. 

Lady. Yes, yes, I remember it very well. Poor man ! 
it was undoubtedly the only weak thing he was ever 
guilty of. 

Sir J. Madam! 

Lady. 1 fay, Sir John, we muſt pardon the failings 
of our deceaſed friends. Indeed his affection for his 
child excuſes it. 

Sir 7. Excuſes it! 

Lady. Yes indeed does it. His fondneſs for her 
might naturally make him wiſh to place her with a 
perſon of your known excellence of character; for 
my own part, had I died, I ſhould have wiſhed it my- 
ſelf —I don't believe you have your equal in the world. 
Lay, dear Sir John, 'tis no compliment.—This, I 
ſay, might make bim not attend to the impropriety of 
the thing, and the reluctance a gentleman of your good 
ſenſe and judgment muſt-undoubtedly have to accede 
to ſo unſuitable a treaty ; eſpecially as he could not 
but know there were women of diſcretion in the world, 
who would be proud of an alliance, where the ptoſ- 
pe of felicity was ſo inviting and unqueſtionable. 

Sir J. (4vho had appeared uneaſy all the time ſhe aua: 
ſpeaking) What women, madam ? I know of nane. 

Lady. Sir John that is not quite ſo complailant, 
methinks—to our ſex, I mean. 

Sir 7. I beg your pardon, madam ; I hardly know 
what I fay. Your ladyſhip has diſconcerted every 
thing I was going to ack to you. 

Lady. Bleis me, Sir John! 


I diſconcerted every 


thing ? Haw pray? I have been only talking to you 

in an open friendly manner, with regard to my daugh- 

ter, our daughter indeed I might call her, for yau 

have been a father to her. The girl herſelf always 
ſpeaks of you as ſuch. 


Sir 
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2 Speaks of me as a father? 
Lady. Why, more unlikely things have happened, 
Sir John. 

9 J. Than what, madam? 

Lady. Dear Sir John !—You put ſuch peremptory 
queſtions, you might eaſily underſtand what one meant 
methinks. 

Sir J. I find, madam, I muſt ſpeak plain at once. 
—Know then, my heart, my ſoul, my every thought 
of happineſs is fixed upon that lovely girl. 

Lady. O aſtoniſhing! Well, miracles are not ceaſ- 
ed, that's certain. But every body, they ſay, muſt do 
a fooliſh thing once in their lives. And can you re- 
ally and ſeriouſly think of putting Sir Harry's will in 
execution? 

Sir F. Would I could! 

Lady. To be ſure the girl has a fine fortune. 

Sir 7. Fortune! I deſpiſe it. I would give it with 
all my ſoul to any one who could engage me her affec- 
tions. Fortune ! dirt. 

Lady. I am thunder-ſtruck ! 

Sir J. (turning eagerly to her) O madam, tell me, 
ſincerely tell me, what method can I poſſibly purſue 
to make her think favourably of me! You know her 
inmoſt ſoul, you know the tender moments of addreſs, 
the eaſy avenues to her unpractiſed heart. Be kind, 
and point them out. (graſping her hand) 

Lady. 1 vow, Sir John, I don't know what to ſay 
to you.—Let $0 my hand.—You talked of my diſcon- 
certing you juſt now, I am ſure you diſcoucert me with 
a witneſs—(afide.) TI did not think the man had fo 
much rapture in him. He ſqueezed my hand with 
ſuch an emphaſis ! I may gain him perhaps at laſt. 

Sir J. Why will you not ſpeak, madam? Can you 
ſee me on the brink of 3 and not lend a 
friendly hand to my aſſiſtance? 

Lady. IJ have it—(afide.)—Alas, Sir John, what 
ſignifies what I can do! Can I anſwer for the inclina- 
tions of a giddy girl ? 

Sir J. You know ſhe is not ſuch ; her innocent mind 
is yet untainted with the follies of her ſex. And if a 
life 
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life devoted to her ſervice, without a wiſh but what 
regards her happineſs, can win her to be mine.— 

Lady. Why that might go a great way with an un- 
prejudiced mind. But when a firſt paſſion has taken 

lace. 
, Sir J. (with amazement) What do you mean? 

Lady. To tell you the truth, I am afraid the girl is 
not ſo untainted as you imagine. 

Sir F. You diſtract me.—How—when—whom can 
' he have ſeen? 

Lady. Undoubtedly there is a man. 

Sir F. Tell me who, that I may—No, that I may 
give her to him, and make her happy whatever be- 
comes of me. 

Lady. That is generous indeed. —So—ſo (aficle.) 

Sir 7. But 'tis unpoſſible. I have obſerved all her 
motions, all her attentions, with a lover's eye incapa- 
ble » erring.— Yet ftay—— has any body written to 
her 

Lady. There is no occaſion for letters, when peo- 
ple are in the ſame houſe together. 

Sir 7. Confuſion ! 

Lady. 1 was going to offer ſome propoſals to you, 
but your ſtrange declaration ſtopped me ſhort. 

Sir 7. You propoſals ?—You ?—Are you her abet- 
ter in the affair ? O madam, what unpardonable 
crime have I committed againſt you, that you ſhould 
thus conſpire my ruin? Have not I always behaved 
to you like a friend, a brother ?—I will not call you 
ungrateful. 

dy. Mercy on us!— The man raves.—How could 
it poſſibly enter into my head, or the girl's either, 
that you had any ſerious thoughts of marrying her ? 
But fee you are too much diſcompoſed at preſent, to 
admit of calm reaſoning. 80 I ſhall take | other 
op ortunity.—Friend—Brother—Ungrateful Very 
fine truly !--I hope, at leaſt, you will not think of 
forcing the poor girl's inclinatiens ! Ungrateful in- 
deed ! [Exit in a paſſion, 


B Sir 
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Sir J. Not for the univerſe. Stay, madam.— 
She is gone. But it is no matter. I am but little diſ- 
poſed for altercation now. Heigh ho! - Good hea- 
ven! can ſo ſlight an intercourſe have effected all 
this l have ſcarce ever ſeen them together. O that 
T had been born with Belmour's happy talents of ad- 
dreſs. —Addreſs!—'tis abſolute magick, tis faſcina- 
tion—Alas ! *tis the rapidity of real paſſion.— Why did 
Modely bring him hither to his wedding ? Every thing 
has conſpired againſt me. He brought him, and the 
delay of the lawyers has Rope him here. Had I taken 
Araminta's advice a poor fortnight ago, it had not 
been in the power of fate to have undone me.—And 
yet ſhe might have ſeen him afterwards, which 
would at leaſt have made her duty uneaſy to her.— 


Heigh ho! 


Enter Araminta and Modely. 

Ara. (Entering.) I tell you, I heard them very 
loud ! and I will ſee what is the matter. O! here is 
my brother alone. | 

Sir J. (Taking her tenderly by the hand.) O Ara- 
minta!—1 am loſt beyond redemption. 

Ara. Dear brother, what can have happened to you? 

Sir J. (Turning d Modely.) Mr. Modely, you could 
not intend it, but you have ruined me. 

Mod. (Alarmed.) I, Sir John! 

Sir F. You have brought a friend with you, who 
has pierced me to the very ſoul. 

Mod. Belmour ! 

Sir J. He has ſtole my Czlia's aſſections from me. 

Ara. (Locking ſlily at Modely.) Belmour ! 

Mod. This muſt be a miſtake, but Ill humour it. 
( Aſide.) It cannot be, who can have told you fo ? 

Sir 7. Her mother has been this inſtant with me, to 
make propoſals on the ſubject. 

Mod. For Belmour! 

Sir 7. She did not abſolutely mention his name, but 
could not miſtake it. For ſhe told me the favoured 
lover was under the fame roof with us. 


Mod. 
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Mod. (A little diſconcerted.) I could not have be- 
lieved it of him. 

Ara. Nor do I yet.—( Looking lily again at Modely. 

Mod. There muſt certainly be ſome miſtake in it; at 
the worſt, I am ſure I can prevail ſo far with Belmour, 
as to make him drop his pretenſions. 

Sir F. You cannot make her ceaſe to love him. 
 (Sighing.) 

—. Time may eaſily get the better of ſo young a 
paſſion. 

Sir J. Never, never; ſhe is too ſincere, too deli- 
cately ſenſible. 

Mod. Come, come, you muſt not think ſo ; it is 
not yet gone ſo far, but that it may be totally forgot- 
ten. Now for a Maſter-ſtroke to clench the Whole 
(Afide ) In the mean Time, Sir John, I have the 
Satisfaction of acquainting you, that my Affair, with 
Araminta's Leave, draws very near a concluſion. The 
Lawyers have finiſhed their Papers, and I only now 
wait for your Peruſal of them. 

Ara. ( Afide.) Well ſaid! 

S Med. J ordered the Writings to be laid upon your 
able. 

Ara. ( Aſide.) What does he mean? 

Sir 7. Dear Mr. Modely, * ſnall not wait a Mo- 
ment for me. I will diſpatch them inſtantly. I feel 
the Want of Happineſs too ſeverely myſelf, to poſt- 
pone it in others. I leave you with my filter; when 
ſhe names the Day, you may depend upon my Con- 
currence. Exit Sir Jobn. 
(Modely and Araminta /ook at one another for ſome time, 

then he ſpeaks.) 

I hope, madam, you are now convinced of my ſin- 
cerity. 

p" I am abſolutely ſtruck dumb with your Aſſut- 
ance. 

Mod. (With an affected ſurprize.) Madam! 

Ara. You cannot mean all this. 

Mod. Why not, madam? 

Ara. Why, don't you know that I know 

Mod. I cannot help a lady's knowledge or imagina- 

B 2 tions. 
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tions. All T know is, that it is in your power to make 
me either the happieſt or moſt miſerable man in the 
whole creation. 

Ara. Well, this is aſtoniſhing. 

Mod. I am ſorry, madam, . any unguarded be- 
haviour of mine, any little playful gallantries, ſhould 
have occaſioned ſurmiſes, which 

Ara. Serious, as I hope to live. 

Med. Is it not enough to make one ſerious, when the 
woman one has purſued for years, almoſt with adora- 
tion, is induced by mere appearances to doubt the 
honourableneſs of one's intentions. Have you nat 
heard me this: moment apply to your brother, even in 
the midſt of his uneaſineſs. I little expected 
where the difficulty would he. 

Ara. EE _ I won't teize it any 
longer ; here, there, take my hand. 

Mod. Duped by Jupiter,—{Afide.)—O my ever- 
4aſting treaſure! And when, and when ſhall I be happy? 

Ara. It ſhall depend upon yourſelf. 

Mod. To-morrow, then, my angel, be the day. O 
Araminta, 1 cannot ſpeak my tran port. And did 
you really think that I was in love with Czlia ? 

Ara. Why, as a proof of my future ſincerity, I 
muſt confeſs I did. 

Med. 1 wonder how you could. 

Ara. Come, come, there were grounds enough for 
a woman in love to go upon. 

Mod. (Taking her by the hand) But you are now 
perfectly eaſy ? 

Ara. (Pulling her hand from him.) Why, yes, I 
think I am.-But what can my brother mean about 
Belmour ? 

Med. It is ſome trick of the widow's. 

Ara. I dare ſay ſhe meant you. 

Med. Poſſibly ſhe might; you know her motives. 

Ara. Ves, yes, her paſſion for my brother is pretty 
notorious. But the wretch will be miſtaken—to- 
morrow, you ſay? 

Med. To-morrow, my adorable. 


Ara. 
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Ara. It ſhall be as you pleaſe. But, my fituation is 
ſd terribly aukward, that I muft break from. you: 
Adieu! [Exit Araminta. 

Med. Upon my ſoul ſhe is a fine woman; and loves 
me to diſtraction ; and what is ſtill more, I moſt un- 
doubtedly love her.— I have a good mind to take her. 
—Yet not to have it in my power to ſucceed in the 
other place, would call my parts in queſtion—No, no; 
Il muſt not diſparage my parts neither. In order to 
be a great character, one ſhould go as near being a 
rogue as poſſible. I have a philoſopher's opinion on 
my fide in that, and the practice of half the heroes 
and politicians in Europe. 


C73 ME 
SCENE continues. 
Belmour (alone) 


ALIA in love with me! Egad the thing is not 

impoſſible'; my friend Modely may have I a 
little miſtaken. Sir John was very ſerious when he 
told me of it; and though I proteſted to him that 1 
had never made the leaſt advances, he (till perſiſted 
in his v pinion. The girl muſt have told him fo herſelf. 
—Let me recollect a little She is always extremely ci- 
vil to me; but that indeed ſhe is to every body.—1 do 
not remember any thing particular in her looks; but I 
ſhall watch them more narrowly the next time I fee 
her.—She is very handſome ; and yet in my opinion, 
notwithſtanding Modely's infidelity, Araminta is much 
the finer woman. — Suppoſe - No, that will not do. 

| Enter Modely. 

Mod. So, ſo, Mr. Belmour, I imagined I ſhould 
find you here ; this is the lover's corner. We have all 
had our reveries init. But why don't you talk louder, 
man? You ought at leaſt to give me my revenge in 
that. My — you know, are eaſily over- 
heard. 

B 3 Bel. 
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Bel. I never deſignedly over-heard them, Mer. 
8 nor did I make any unproper uſe of the ac- 
ciaent. 

Mod. Grave, very grave, and perfeQly moral] And 
ſo this is all I am to have for the lois of my miſtreſs. 
Heigh ho! 

Then I muſt be content to ſee her bleſs 

Yon happier youth. 

Bel. Your raillery is a little unſeaſonable, Mr. 
Modely ; for to ſpeak plainly, I begin to ſuſpect that 
this is tome trick of yours, to dupe me as well as Sir 
John Dotilant. 

Mod. Upon my honour, no, if we muſt be ſerious: 
it may be a miſtake, but not intended on my fide, I 
can aſſure you. Come, come, if the girl really likes 
you, take her. If I ſhould prove the happy man, give 
me joy, and there's an end of it. 

Bel. I fancy you are uſed to diſappointments in 
love, they fit fo — upon you. Or rather I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, in this cafe, you are pretty ſure of your 

round. 

Mod. Neither, upon my ſoul ; but a certain Je ne 
ſeai quoy, a Gayete de Creur which carries me above 
misfortunes : ſome people call it vanity. 

Bel. And are not abſolutely miſtaken. But what 
becomes of Araminta all this while ? | 

Mod. [ Yawning.) I ſhall marry her, I believe, to- 
morrow. | 

Bel. Marry her ? 

Mod Yes, Sir John is at this very moment looking 
over the ſettlements. 

Bel. I don't underſtand you. 

Mod. And yet it is pretty plain, me thinks. I tell 
you I am to be married to-morrow. Was it not time 
to make fure of one miſtreſs, when you was running 
away with the other ? 

Bel. You know I have no ſuch intentions. But are 
you really ſerious? Have you laid aſide your deſigns 
upon Czlia ? 

Mod Not fo, neither. 


Bel. What do you mean then by your _—_— 
wit 
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— Araminta? Why won't you unriddle this affair to 
me | 

Med. Becauſe it is at preſent a riddle to myſelf, and- 
I expe&t lady Beverley here every moment to reſolve 
the ænigma 

Bel. Was it a ſcheme of her's ? 

Mod. Certainly, and I partly gueſs it, but will not 
unboſom till I know it 8 come, with all 
that gravity of countenance and curioſity, you muſt 
leave me inſtantly ; the lady will be here, and the plot 
unravelled, and then 

Bel. I ſhall expect to be ſatisfied.  [Exit. 

Mod. Ha! ha! ha! or elſe you will fight me, I ſup- 
poſe. Why, ſo you may; and ſo may Sir John Dorilant 
too, and faith with ſome colour of reaſon. But my com- 
fort is, that J have experience on my fide, and if I 


. ſurvive the rencounter, [I ſhall be a greater hero than 


ever amongſt the ladies, and be eſteemed in all com- 
panies as much a man of honour as the beſt of you. 
Enter Lady Beverley. 

Lady. Dear couſin Modely, I am all over in an agi- 
tation; we ſhall certainly be diſcovered ; that devil 
Araminta. 

Mod. What of her, Madam ? 

Lady. Is now with her brother talking ſo eagerly— 
Oh! I ſaw the villainous changes in her countenance; 
I would have given the world to have overheard their 
converſation.— Come, come, you muſt adviie me in- 
ſtantly. 

Med. Your ladyſhip muſt firſt let me into the ſecret. 
I am abſolutely in a wood with regard to the whole 
affair. What is all this of Czlia and Belmour ? 

Lady. Nothing, nothing, at all ; an errant dilemma 
of the fooliſh man's own makiny, which his imperti- 
nent ſiſter will immediately clear up to him, and then 
all muſt out. 

Mod. But how came Belmour ever to be mentioned 
in the caſe? 

Lady. Dear, dear, he never was mentioned. I 
muſt confeſs that I was ſo provoked with Sir John's 
unnatural behaviour, that I could not help telling him 

B 4 that 
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that Cælia had a lover, and in the houſe too. Vour 
ſituation with regard to Araminta made him never 
dream of you, and conſequently all his ſuſpicions 
turned on Belmour. 

Mod. But you did not ſay that that lover had made 
his addreſſes to Cælia? 

Lady. I don't know what I might ſay; for he uſed 
me like a Turk. But whatever F ſaid, I can unſay it 
again. 

® Med. Why, if I might venture to adviſe a perſon 
of your ladyſhip's ſagacity ! 

Lady. O ay, with all my heart, couſin Modely. 
For though I may ſay it wichout vanity, that nobody 
has a more clear apprehenſion of things when the 
mental faculty is totally undiſturbed ; yet, when I am 
in a trepidation, nobody upon earth can be more glad 
of advice. 

Mead. Why, then, madam, to ſpeak with reverence, 
I ſhould hope your ladyſhip would ſee the neceſſity of 
keeping me as concealed as poſſible. It is the young 
lady's paſſion, not mine, which mult have the princi- 
pal influence. Sir John Dorilant's peculiarity of tem- 
per is ſuch 

Lady. Yes, yes, he has peculiarity enough, that's 
certain. 

Mod. And it is there, madam, as the weakeſt part, 
that our attack will be the ſureſt. If ſhe confeſſes an 
inclination for me, not both the Indies, added to her 
fortune, could induce him to marry her. 

Lady. That is honourable, however, couſin Modely. 
Fnt he is a horrid creature, notwithſtanding. 

od. I grent it, madam ; but a failure in an impro- 
per purſuit may recal his reaſon, and, as he does not 
want underſtanding, teach him to ſearch for happineſs 
where only it is to be expected. 

Lady. He! he! I am to angry with him at preſent, 
that I real'y believe I ſhould retuſe him. 

Med. Your ladyſhip muſt not be too cruel. 

Lady. Why, I confeſs it is not in my nature ; but 
— bleſs me, here they come.—Let us run down this 
walk ditectly, for they muſt not ſee us together. [Ex:e. 

Enter 
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Enter Araminta and Sir John Dorilant. 
Ara. Come along, I ſay, you dragged me into 
the garden juſt now, and Iwill command in my turn. 
Talk to her, you muſt and ſhall. The girl has ſenſe 
and ſpirit when ſhe is diſengaged from that horrid 
mother of her's, and I have told her you wanted her, 
and in this very ſpot. 

Sir J. You cannot feel, Araminta, what you make 
me ſuffer. But ſooner or later it muſt come to this, 
and therefore I will aſſume a reſolution, and be rid of 
all my doubts at once. 

Ara. I tell you, this nonſenſe about Belmour is 
merely a phantom of her mother's raiſing,” to ſound 
your intentions, and promote her own. 

Sir J. Thus far is certain, that Belmour diſdlaims ' 
all knowledge of the affair, and with an appearance 
of ſincerity ; but even that is doubtful. Beſides, they 
are not his, but her inclinations which give me any 
concern. It is the heart I require. The lifeleſs form, 
beauteous as it is, would only elude my graſp; the 
ſhadow of a joy, not the reality. | 

Ara. Dear, dear, that men had but a little com- 
mon ſenſe; or that one could venture to tell them 
what one knows of one's own ſex! I have a good 
mind to be honeſt. As I live, the girl is coming.— 
I'll ſpeed her on the way. Courage, brother, Voila ! 

[ Exit. 

Sir 7. How ſhall I begin with her ?—What ideots 
are men when they have a real paſſion ! ridiculous 
beneath contempt. (Walks about the flage.) 
Suppoſe I will not ſuppoſe ; the honeft heart ſhall 
ſpeak its faithful dictates, and if it fails, —why, let it. 

Enter Czlia. 

Cel. (with timidity.) Araminta tells me, Sir, that 
you had ſomething to lay to me. 

Sir J. I have, madam Come forward, Mits 
Beverley. — Would you chuſe to ft (they fit dun) 
—( After ſome irreſolute ge/ture.)) You are not afraid of 
catching cold ? 

Ce/. Not in the leaft, Sir. 
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Sir F. I know ſitting in the open air has that effect 
upon ſome people * your youth and conſtitution. 
Did my ſiſter ſay any thing concerning the ſub- 
ject I would ſpeak to you upon? 

Czl. She only told me, de, that it was of moment. 

Sir J. It is of moment, indeed, Cælia. But 
you muſt not think that I am angry. 

_Czl. Angry, Sir! 

Sir 7. I don't mean angry.— Il am a little confuſ- 
ec; but I ſhall recover myſelf preſently. ( Riſes, 
and Czlia riſes too. ) Nay, pray fit, Miſs Beverley. 
Whatever I feel myſelf, I would not diſturb 
vou Returns to his ſeat, than after a pauſe 
goes on.) The affair!l would ſpeak to you upon is 
this: Vou remember your father perfectly? 

Czl. And ever ſhall. 

Sir J. Indeed he was a good man, Miſs Beverley, 
a virtuous man, and felt tenderly for your happine is. 
Thoſe tears become you, and yet, me thinks, 
I would not provoke them. When he died, he 
left you to my care. 

Cel. Which alone made his loſs ſupportable. 

Sir 7. Are you ſincere in what you ſay ? 

Cel. I ſhould be ungreatful indeed if I was not. 

Sir J. (turning towards her ) Nay, you are ſinceri- 
ty itſelf. O Celia (T aking her by the hand. )—But1 
beg your pardon, I am aſſuming a liberty I have no 
right to take, till you allow it. n 


Cel. Sir! 
Sir 7. I fee I have alarmed you. Retire, Miſs 
Beverley. I'll ſpeak to you ſome other time. 


(She is going. Czlia, Miſs Beverley, pray 
come back, my dear.——lI am afraid my behaviour is 
rather too abrupt. Perhaps, too, it may diſ- 
pleaſe you. 

Cel. I can be diſpleaſed with nothing from you, 
Sir ; and ain ready to obey you, be your commands 
what they will. 

Sir 7. Command, Celia ! 


that's a hard word. 


Czl. 


<< 
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Cæl. I am ſorry it offends you. 

Sir J. You know beſt, Cælia, whether it ought to 
offend me ;—would I could read the ſentiments of your 
heart! Mine are but too apparent. In ſhort, my 
dear, you know the purport of your father's will, 


—— dare you fulfil it? 
Cæl. To the minuteſt circumſtance —lt is my 
d 


uty. 
Si 7 Ah, Cælia, that word duty deſtroys the ob- 
ligation. 

Gel. Sir! 

Sir F. I don't know how it is, but I am afraid to 
aſk you the only queſtion, which ſincerely anſwered, 
could make me happy—or miſerable. (Half aſide.) 

Cl. Let me beg of you, Sir, to aſk it freely. 

Sir J. Well then is your heart your own ? 

O Czlia, that heſitation confirms my fears. You can- 
not anſwer in the affirmative, and have too much hu- 
manity for what I feel, to add to my torments. 
Good God ! And is it poſſible, that an acquain- 
tance of a few days, ſhould entirely obliterate the at- 
tentive aſſiduity, the tender anxieties which I have 
ſhewn for years! ——But I underſtand it all too well. 
Mine were the awful, though heart-felt attentions of 
a Parent ; his the ſprightly addreſs of a preſuming 
lover. His eaſy aſſurance has won upon your affe&i- 
ons, and what I thought my greateſt merit, has un- 
done me. 

Cel. You were ſo good, Sir, a little while ago, 
to pity my confuſion ; pity it now, and whilſt I lay wy 
heart open before you, be again that kind, that gene- 
rous friend, which I have always found you. 

Sir 7 Go on. 

Cel. It is in vain for me to deſſemble an igno- 
rance of your meaning, nor would I if I could. I 
own I have been too much plealed with Mr. Modley's 
converſation. 

Sir 7 Modely's ? 

Cal. Let me go on. His intended marriage with 
Araminta, gave him a freedom in this family which 
it was not my buſineſs to reftrain. His atten- 
tions 
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tions to my mother, and the friendly manner in which 
he executed ſome commiſſions of conſequence to her, 
gave him frequent opportunities of talking to me. I 
will confeſs too, that his appearance and his manner 
ſtruck me. But I was fo convinced of his real paſ- 
ſion for Araminta, that I never dreamt of the leaſt 


attachment to me, till 

Sir J. Till what, when —— Modely ?—Why he 
is to be married to my ſiſter to-morrow or next day. 

Cel. I know it was ſo intended, but his behaviour 
this morning, and the interceſſions of my mother, had, 
I own, won upon me. ſtrangely, and induced me to 
believe that I only was the object of his purſuits. 

Sir J. Iam thunderſtruck! 

Cel. My mother made me clearly perceive that the 
completion of his marriage would be an injury to Ara- 
minta. She told me too, Sir, that you yourſelf 
would be my adviſer in the affair, and even perſuade 
me to accept it. 

Sir 7. Oh the malicious woman ! 

Cel In that indeed Iperceive ſhe greately erred. 
And I only mean this as a confeſſion of what is paſt, 
and of what is now at an end for ever. For the 
future, I give myſelf to your guidance alone, and am 
what you direct. Giving ber band to him.) 

Sir 7. Thou amiable ſoftneſs! No, Czlia, 
however miſerable I may be myſelf, I will not make 
you fo ; it was your heart, not your hand I aſpired to. 
As the former has been ſeduced from me, it would be 
an injuſtice to us both to accept of the latter. As 
to Mr. Modely, and Lady Beverley, I have not de- 
ſerved this treachery from them, and they ſhall both 
feel my reſentment. 

Cel. Sir! 

Sir 7. She told me indeed there was a favoured lo- 
ver, and my ſuſpicions fell very naturally upon Bel- 
mour. Nay, even now, nothing but that lovely ſin- 
cerity which undoes me could make me credit 


this villainly of Modely——O Czlia! what a heart 
have [| loſt ! 


Cæl. You cannot, ſhall not loſe it; worthleſs as 
it 
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it is, tis yours, and only yours, my father guardian, 
lover, huſband ! { Hangs upon him weeping ) 
Enter Araminta. 

Ara. Hey day! what a ſcene is here! What is the 
matter with ye both ? 

Sir J. O fiſter! that angel goodneſs, that mirror of 
her ſex, has ruined me. 

Ara. Ruined you! how? 

Sir J. Nay, Iam not the only ſufferer, Modely is 
as falſe to you, as her mother is to all of us. 

Ara. I don't underſtand you. 

Sir J. You will too ſoon. My ſuſpicions of Belmour 
were all a chimzra; it is your impious Modely who 
has poſſeſſion of her heart. Jo me ſhe is loſt irre- 


coverably ———— (Going. ) 


Ara. Stay, brother. 

Sir J. I cannot, my ſoul's too full. [Exit. 

Ara. Pray, miſs Beverley, what is the meaning of 
all this? 

Cæl. I cannot ſpeak. (Throwing her ſelf into a chair. 

Ara. I'll be hanged if this fellow Modely has not 
talked you into an opinion, that he 1s in love with you; 
indeed, my dear, your youth and inexperience may 
tead you into ſtrange ſcrapes; and that mother of 
yours is enough to turn any girl's head in the univerſe. 
Come, come, unriddle this affair to me. 

Cz). Alas! madam, all I know is, that the only 
man I ever did, or ever can eſteem, deſpiſes me, and 
I fear hates me. 

Ara. Hates you! he doats upon you to diſtraction. 
But pray, did Modely ever make any ſerious 
addreſſes to you. 

Cel. Alas! but too often. 

Ara. The hypocrite ! but I'll be even with him 
and your mother, I ſuppoſe encouraged him? An 
infamous woman! but I know her drift well enough. — 

Enter Lady Beverley. 

Lady. Where is my poor girl? I met Sir John Do- 

rilant in ſuch a furious way, that he ſeems to have loſt 


all common civility. What have they done to you 
child ? 


Ara. 
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Ara. Done to her, what has your ladyſhip done to 
her? I knew your little artifices long ago, but 

Lady. My artifices! Mrs. Araminta. 

Ara. Your artifices, lady Beverley; but they are all 
to no purpoſe ; the girl has too good. an underſtand- 
ing to be impoſed upon any longer ; and your boaſted 
machinations are as vain and empty in their effect, as 
in their contrivance. 

Lady. What does the woman mean ? But the loſs of 
a lover, I ſuppoſe, is an excuſe for ill- breeding! 
Poor creature! if the petulancy of thy temper would 
let me, I could almoſt pity thee. The loſs of a lover 
is no agreeable thing; bet women at our time of life, 
Mrs. Araminta, muſt not expect a laſting paſſion, 

Ara. Scarce any at all I believe, if they go a woo- 
ing themſelves. For my part, I have had the ſatiſ- 
faction of being ſollicited however. And, I am afraid 
my ruſtic brother never gave your ladyſhip's ſollicita- 
tions even the ſlighteſt encouragement. How was 
it? Did you find him quite hard-hearted ? No bowels 
of compaſſion for ſo accompliſhed a damſel ! 

Cel. (Interprfing.) Dear madam ! dear Araminta ! 

Lazy. Stand away, child — Deſert, madam, is 
not always attended with ſucceſs, nor confidence nei- 
ther. There are ſome women ſo aſſured of their con- 
queſt as even to diſguſt a lover on the very day of mar- 
riage. 

. Was my behaviour ever ſuch ? 

Lady. I really cannot ſay, Mrs. Araminta ; but the 
world, you know, is cenforious enough, when a 
match is broken off ſo near its concluſion, as general- 
ly to charge the inconſtancy of the lover on ſome de- 
fe in his miſtreſs. 

Ara. I defy him to produce any. 

Lady. And yet he has certainly left you; Never, 
« ah never to return.” 

Ara Inſolent ! 

Cel. (Interpofing again.) Dear Araminta ! 

Ara. But your ladyſhip may be miſtaken even in that 
too. I may find him at his ſollicitations again; and 


if I do 
Lady. 
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Lady. You'll take him. 

Ara. Take him?—Daggers and poiſon ſooner. 

Lady. Poor creature.—Come, Czlia, words do but 
aggravate her misfortune. We only diſturb her, you 
ſee, my dear, what are the effects of too violent a 
paſſion. It may be a leſſon for your future conduct. 

Ara. Look you lady Beverley, don't provoke me. 

Lady. Why, what will you do? 

Cel. (Interpofing) For heaven's ſake, madam —— 

Lady. I fancy, Mrs. Araminta, inſtead of quar- 
reling, we had better join forces. If we could but 
get this girl out of the way, we might both ſucceed. 

Ara. You are a wicked woman. 

Lady. Poor creature! ſhall I ſay any thing to m 
couſin Modely for you ? You know I have weight wit 
him. 

Ara. Yes, madam; you may tell him that his con- 
nections with you, have rendered him ridiculous ; and 
that the revenge of an injured woman is never con- 
temptible. [Exit Ara, 

Lady. (leading off Czlia on the other fide.) Poor 
creature Come along, child. 


1 IV. 
SCENE continues. 


Sir John Dorilant alone. 
HIS fatal ſpot: which draws me to it almoſt in- 
voluntarily, muſt be the ſcene of another inter- 
view.—'Thank heaven I have recovered myſelf. Nor 
ſhall any miſery which I may ſuffer, much leſs any 
proſpect of a mean revenge, make me act unbecoming 
my character. 


Enter Araminta. 

Ara. Well, brother, I hope you are reſolved to 
marry this girl. 

Sir J. Marry her, my dear Araminta? Can you 
think it poſſible, that I ſhould have ſo prepoſterous a 
thought? No, my behaviour ſhall deſerve her, 
but not over rule her inclinations. Were I to ſeize the 
tender opportunity of her preſent diſpoſition, = 

: wor 
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world would aſcribe it to her fortune ; and I am ſure 
my deceaſed and valuable friend, however kindly he 
meant to me in the affair, never intended that I ſhould 
make his daughter unhappy. 

Ara. But I tell you ſhe loves you; and you muſt 
and ſhall marry her. 

Sir J. Ah ſiſter, you are willing to diſpoſe of her 
any way. That worthleſs lover of yours, ſtil! hangs 
about your heart, and I have avoided ſeeing him on 
your account, as well as Czlia's. 

Ara. To ſhew how miſtaken you are all in this, I 


have given him up totally. I _— and hate him; 


nay I am upon the brink of a reſolution to give mylelf 
to another. (Sir Jahn ſhakes his head.) 

I am, I aſſure you; his friend Mr. Belmour is by no 
means indifferent on my ſubject. 

Sir J. And is this revenge on yourſelf, a proof of 
your want of paſſion for him? Ah Araminta - Come, 
come, my dear, I own I think him unworthy of you, 
and would reſent his uſage to the utmoſt, did not 1 
clearly perceive that it would appear mercenary in 
mylelf, and give real pain both to you and Czlia. 

Ara. I actually don't know what to ſay to you. 

Sir 7. You had better ſay nothing. Your ſpirits at 
preſent are too much alarmed. I have ſent for 
Czlia hither, a ſhort hour may determine the fates ot 
all of us. I know my honourable intentions will 
give her great uneaſineſs. But it is my duty which 
exacts them from me. You had better take a 
turn or two in ſome other part of the garden ; 
I ſee my ſteward coming this way: I may want 
your aſſiſtance but too ſoon. [ Exit. Araminta. 

Enter Steward. 
Have you bought thoſe papers I bad you look out ? 

Stew. Yes, Sir. But there is a gentleman within 
to wait upon your honour, concerning the eſtate you 
intended to purchaſe. It ſeems a mighty good bar- 
gain. 

Sir J. I cannot ſpeak to him now. 

Stew. Your honour always uſed to be punRual. 


dir J. 
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Sir J. Alas! Jonathan, I may be punctual again 
to-morrow.———— Give me the papers. Did Miſs 
Beverley ſay ſhe would come to me. 

Stew. Immediately, Sir. But I with you honour 
would conſider, ſuch bargains as theſe do not offer 
every day. 

Sir F. Heigh, ho! 

Stew. It joins ſo conveniently too to your hanour' s 
own eſtate, within a hedge as I may ſay. 

Sir J. Prithee don't plague me. 

Stew. Nay, 'tis not my intereſt, but your ho- 
nour's. Tho' that indeed I may call my intereſt, for 
I am ſure I love your honour. 

Sir J. I know thou doſt, Jonathan, and I am too 
haſty, but leave me now. If the gentleman 
will do me the favour of ſtaying all night, I may ſa- 
tisfy him in the morning. My head and heart are too 
full now for any buſineſs which concerns my fortune. 

Stew. Something goes very wrong with my poor 
maſter. Some love nonſenſe or other I ſuppole—— 
I wiſh all the women were in the bottom of the ſea, 
for my part. [ Exit Stew. 

Enter Lady Beverley and Cælia. | 

Lady. I thought it requiſite, Sir, John, as I heard 
you had ſomething of importance to tranſact with my 
daughter, to wait upon you with her. 

Sir F Was that neceſſary, madam? I beg- 
ged the favour of Miſs Beverley's company only. 

Lady. But a mother, you know, Sir John, who has 
a tender concern for her child ———— 

Sir J. Should ſhew it upon every occaſion. 

Lady. I find, Sir John, there is ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing at preſent, which a woman of prudence and expe- 
rience might be much better conſulted upon, than a 
poor young thing, whole | 

Sir J. Not at all, madam; Czlia has all the pru- 
dence I require, and our preſent converſation will ſoon 
be over. 

Lady. Nay, Sir John, to be ſure I am not afraid of 
truſting my daughter alone with you. A man of your 
diſcretion will undoubtedly be guilty of no impro- 

priety. 
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Priety. But a third perſon: ſometimes, where the 
Parties concerned are a little too much influenced by 
their paſſions, has occaſioned very ſubſtantial, and 
very uſeful effects. I have known ſeveral inſtances of 
it in the courſe of my experience. 

Sir F. This, madam, will not be one of them. 
How teizing! (Walking afide.) 

Lady. I find, Sir John, that you are determined to 
have your own way, and therefore I ſhall ſhew you 
by my behaviour, that I know what good manners 
require, tho' I do not always meet with the ſame 
treatment from other people. [Exit Lady. 

Sir J. Now, Czlia, we are alone, and I have 
many excuſes to make to you for the impaſſioned ſal- 
lies of our late converſation ; which I do moſt fincere- 
ly. Cen you pardon them? 

Cel. Alas! fir, 'tis I whoought to intreat for pardon. 

Sir 7. Not in the leaſt, madam, I have no blame 
to caſt upon you for any part of your conduct. Your 
youth and inexperience, joined to the goodneſs of 

our heart, are ſufficient apologies for any ſhadow of 
indiſcretion which might appear in your behaviour. I 
am afraid mine was not ſo irreproachable. However, 
Czlia, I ſhall endeavour to make you all the amends 
in my power; and to ſhew you that it is your happi- 
neſs, not my own, which is the object of my anxiety. 

Your father's will is but too clear in its intenti- 
ons. But the purity of his heart never meant to pro- 
mote my felicity at the expence of yours. You are 
therefore, madam, entirety at liberty, from this mo- 
ment, to make your choice where you pleaſe. This pa- 
7 will intitle you to that authority, and this will ena- 

le you to beſtow your fortune where you beſtow your 
hand.— Take them, my dear !—Why are you fo diſ- 
turbed ?—Alas, Czlia, I fee too plainly the cauſe of 
theſe emotions, you only wiſh the happy man to whom 
you have given your heart, loved you as I do !— 

But I beg pardon; and will only add one cau- 
tion, which my duty demands of me, as your 
guardian, your protector, and your father's 4 
— 1 OU 
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You have been a witneſs of Modely's tranſ- 
actions with my filter. Have a care therefore Czlia 
be ſure of his firm attachment before you let your 
own hurry you into a compliance. Theſe papers give 
you up all power on my part; but as an adviſer, I 
ſhall be always ready to be conſulted. 

Cæl. My tears and my confuſion have hitherto hin- 
dered me from anſwering ; not the invidious ſug- 
ures which you have ſo cruelly charged me with. 

hat friend, what lover have I, to engroſs my at- 
tentions? I never had but one, and he has caſt me 
off for ever. —O, fir, give me the papers, and let me 
return them where my foul longs to n nt them. 

Sir J. No, Czliato accept them again, would 
impeach the juſtice of my whole proceeding. It 
would make it look like the mean artifice of a mer- 
eenary villain, who attempted to gain by ſtratagem 
what his merits did not entitle him to- I bluſh to think 
of it—I have performed my office. Be miſtreſs of 
yourſelf, and let me fly from a combat to which I find 
myſelf unequal. [Exit Sir Tobn. 

(Celia fois down, leaning her bead upon ber band.) 


Enter Modely and Belmour. 
Med. Hift! hiſt! he has juſt left her, and in a fine 


ſituation for my approaches. If, you are not yet 
ſatisfied, I will make up all differences with you ano- 
ther time. Get into the arbour, and be a wit- 
neſs of my triumph. You ſhall ſee me, like another 
Cæſar, Come, See—and Overcome. ( Belmour goes 
into the arbour. Modely comes forward, walks two or 
three turns by her, bowing as he paſſes without being 
taken notice of, then ſpeaks.) If it is not an interrup- 
tion, madam, when I find you thus alone— 

Cel. (rifing.) I would 1 to be alone. 

Mod. Madam. 

Cæl. (after a little pauſe) In ſhort, Mr. Modely, 
your behaviour to me of late is what I can by no 


means approve of. It is uabecoming your character, 
as 
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as a man of honour, and would be a ſtain to the in- 
genuous modeſty of my ſex for me to ſuffer it. 

Mod. You ſurprize me, madam, Can the adora- 
tion of an humble love, the timid advances of a man 
whom your beauty has undone, be ſuch unpardonable 
offences? (Celia locks with indignation at him and is 
going off: Modely catching bold of ber, and falling up- 
on his knees) Nay, madam, you muſt not leave me. 

Czl. Riſe, fir, or I am gone this moment. 1 
thought of flying from you, but my ſoul diſdains it. 
Know then, fir, that I am miſtreſs of myſelf, mi- 
ſtreſs of my fortune, and may beſtow my hand where- 
ever my heart directs it. 

Mod. Ny angel !—(coming eagerly up to ber.) 

Cal. What do you mean ? 

Mod. That you may make the moſt ſincere of lo- 
vers, the happieſt of mankind. The addition of 
your fortune will add ſplendor to our felicity; and 
the frowns of diſappointed love, only heighten our 
enjoyments. 

Cel. Oh thou vile one! How does that cruel 
generous man, who has rejected me, riſe on the coin- 
pariſon ? 

Med. Rejected you ?—Sir John Dorilant ? 

Czl. Yes, Mr. Modely, that triumph at leaſt is 
oy I have offered myſelf, and been refuſed. My 

1and and fortune equally diſdained. But may perpe- 
tual happineſs attend him, where'er his honeſt, honeſt 
heart ſhall fix ! 

Mod. O, madam, your inexperience deceives you. 
He knows the integrity of your mind, and truſts to 
that for recompence. His ſeeming diſinteteſtedneſs 
is but the ſurer method of compleating his utmoſt 
wilhes. 

Cal. Blaſphemer, ſtop thy tongue. The purity 
of his intentions is as much above thy malice as thy 
imitation. (She walks to one fide of the flage, and 
Modeley lands diſconcerted on the other.) 

Enter Lady Beverley. 

Lady. Well, child, what has the man ſaid to thee ? 

Couſin Modely, your ſervant; you find our = 
* ou 
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would not take, they were too you upon us.— Hey 
day ! What has been doing here 

Mod. O, madam, you are my only refuge; a 
wretch on the brink of deſpair flies to you for pro- 
tection. That amiable creature is in full poſſeſſion 
of herſelf and fortune, and yet rejects wy tendereſt 
ſolicitations. 

Lady. Really !—What is all this? Tell me, Czlia, 
has the man actually given up all right gyd title to 
thee, real and perſonal? Come, — — be a 
principal war 4 I find, in this affair. —Decency and 
decorum require it.— Tell me, child, is it fo? 

Cel. Sir Jobn Dorilant, madam, with a generoſity 
peculiar to himſelf (cruel 7 has cancelled 
every obligation which could confine my choice. Theſe 
papers confirm the freedom he has given me—and rob 
me of all future comfort. 

Lady. Indeed ! I did not expect this of him; but I 
am heartily glad of it. Give me the papers, child. 

Cæl. No, madam !—Utleleſs as they are, they are 
yet my own. 

Lady. Uſeleſs? What do you mean? Has the baſe 
man laid any other embargo on thee, child ? 

Czl. I cannot bear, madam, even from you, to 
hear Sir John Dorilant treated with diſreſpet.—Uſe- 
leſs Ves, they ſhall be uſeleſs. Thus, thus I tear 
them into atoms, and diſdain a liberty which but too 
juſtly reproaches my conduct. Your advice, madam, 
has already made me miſerable, but it ſhall not make 
me ungrateful or unjuſt. [Exit Celia. 

Lady. I am aftoniſhed, I never ſaw the girl in ſuch 
a way before. Why this is errant diſobedience, cou- 
fin Modely. I muſt after her, and know the bottom 


of it. Don't deſpair. [Exit Lady, 
Bel. (coming out of the arbour) Come, See, Over- 
come !—O poor Czſar ! 


Mad. (humming a tune) You think I am diſconcert- 


ed now. 


Bel. Why really I ſhould think ſomething of that 
kind. | 
Med. 


a. — os. rm. 


* 


—— — 


| 
| 
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Med. You never were more miſtaken in your life. 
Egad 'tis a ſpirited girl. She and Sir John Dorilant 
were certainly born tor one another. I have a good 
mind to take compaſſion of them, and let them come 
together. They muſt and ſhall be man and wife, and 
I will e'en go back to Araminta. 

Bel. Thou haſt a moſt aſtoniſhing aſſurance. 

Mod. Huſh ! ſhe is coming this way 

t into yur hole again and be dumb. Now you 


e 
Mal ſee *E of triumph indeed. 
Bel. Have a care, Cæſar, you have the Britons to 


deal with. 


[ Retires. 
Enter Araminta. 

Ara. What, are they gone? and my wretch here 
by himſelf. — O that I could difſemble a little !——1 
will, if my heart burſts for it. O, Mr. Modely, 
] am half aſhamed to ſee you ;—but my brother has 
ſigned thoſe odious writings. 

Mod. Then thus I ſeize my charmer. 

Ara. Agreeable raſcal !—Be quiet, can't you, you 
think one ſo forward now. 

Med. I cannot, will not be reſtrained, when the 
dear object of my wiſhes meets me with kind compli- 
ance in her eyes and voice! To morrow! 
'Tis an age, why ſhould we wait for that? To-night, 
my angel, to-night may make us one, and the fair 
proſpect of our halcyon days even from this hour begin. 

oo Who would not think this fellow, with his 
blank verſe now, was in earneſt * But I know him 
thoroughly. Indeed Mr. Modely, you are too preſ- 
ſing, marriage is a ſerious thing. Beſides, you know, 
this idle buſtle betwixt my brother and Czlia, which 
you ſeem to think me ignorant of, and which you in 
ſome meaſure, tho' undeſignedly I dare ſay, have oc- 
calioned, may obſtruQ us a little. 

Mod. Not at all, my dear; an amuſement en paſſant; 
the meer raillery of gallantry on my fide, to oblige 
her impertinent mother (who, you know has a pen- 


chant tor Sir John herſelf) was the whole inſignifi- 
cant 
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blameable in it. 

Ara. Why really I think ſo, in your ſituation. But 
are you ſure it went no farther? nothing elſe paſſed 
between you? 

Mod. Nothing in nature. 

Ara. Dear me, how miſtaken people are. I can- 
not ſay that I believed it; but they told me, that you 
had actually propoſed to marry her, that the girl was 
near conſenting, and that the mother was your friend 
in the affair. 

Mod. The mere malice, and invention of lady Be- 
verley. 

4 And there is not a word of truth in it then? 

Mod. Not a ſyllable.— Vou know my ſoul is yours. 

Ara. O thou villain !—I thought to have kept my 
temper and to have treated you with the contempt 
you deſerve, but this inſolence is intollerable. Can 
you imagine that I am a ſtranger to your proceedings? 
a deaf, blind ideot ?—O I could tear this fooliſh heart 
which, cheated by its paſſion, has encouraged ſuch an 
inſult —How, how have I deſerved this treatment? 
( Burſting into tears 

Med. (greatly alarmed ) By holy faith !—by every 
power above! you, and 2 only are the pailion of 
my ſoul.— May every curſe 

Ara. Away, deceiver—theſe tears are the tears of 
reſentment. My reſolution melts not in my eyes. 
Tis fixed, unalterable ; you might imagine from the 
gayety of my temper, that it had its levity too. But 
know, fir, that a woman who has once been duped, 
defies all future machinations. 

Mod. Hear me, madam—nay, you ſhall hear me.— 

Ara. Shall !—inſufferable infolence Go, fir, for 
any thing which regards me, you are free as air, free 
as your licentious principles. Nor ſhall a thought of 
what I once eſteemed you, diſturb my future quiet. 
There are men who think me not contemptible, and 
under whoſe protection I may ſhelter my diſgrace— 
unhand me—this is the laſt time I ſhall probably ever 
ſee you; and I may tell you in parting, that you have 

uſed 
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uſed me cruelly; and that Czlia knows you as per- 
fectly as I do. [Exit Araminta. 
(Modely flands confounded.) 
nter Belmour. 

Bel. Cæſar aſhamed !——and well he may, i'faith. 
Why, man, what is the matter with you? Quite 
dumb, quite confounded ? Did not I always tell you 
that you loved her ? 

Mod. I feel it ſenſibly. 

Bel. And I can tell you another ſecret. 

Mod. What's that? 

Bel. That ſhe loves you. 

Med. O that ſhe did ! 

Bel. Did !—Every word, every motion of paſſion 
through her whole converſation betray'd it involunta- 
Tily. I wiſh it had been otherwiſe. 

Mod. Why? 

Bel. Becauſe I had ſome thoughts of circumventing 
you. But I find it will be in vain. Therefore purſue 
her properly, and ſhe is yours. 

Mod. O never, Belmour, never.—I have ſinned be- 
yond a poſſibility of pardon. 'T hat ſhe did love me, I 
have had a thouſand proofs, which like a brainleſs 
ideot J wantonly wrifled with. What a pitiful raſcal 
have I made myſelf. 

Bel. Why in that agree with you; but don't de- 
ſpair, man; you may itill be happier than you de- 
ſerve. 

Mod. With what face can I approach her? Every 
circumſtance of her former affection now riſes in 
judgment againſt me. O Belmour! ſhe has taught 
me to bluſh. 

Bel. And ] aſſure you it becomes you mightily. 

Mod. Where can I apply? How can I addreſs 


her? All that I can poſſibly do, will only look like 
a mean artificial method, of patching up my other 
diſappointment. 

Bel. More miracles ſtill! She has not only taught 
you to bluſh, but has abſolutely made a man of Bb 
nour of you ! 


Mad. Raillery is out of ſeaſon. 


Enter 


lervant. If I cannot ſucceed for myſe 


- 
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Enter a Serwant. 

Ser. Mrs. Araminta, fir, deſires to ſpeak with you. 

Med. (eagerly) With me? 

Ser. No, fir, with Mr. Belmour. 

Bel. With me? 

Ser. Yes, ir. 

Bel. Where is ſhe ? 

Ser. In the cloſe walk by the houſe, fir. 

Bel. And alone ? 

Ser. Entirely, fir. | 

Bel. I wait upon her this inſtant. [Exit Serv. 

Med. Belmour, you fthall not ſtir. 

Bel. By my faith but I will, fir. 

Med. She ſaid there were men to whom ſhe conld 
fly for protection. By my ſoul ſhe intends to propoſe 
herſelf to you. 

—＋ And if the does, I ſhall certainly accept her 
offer. 

Med. I'll cut your throat if you do. 

Bel. And do you think to fright me by that ? I fan- 
cy I can cut throats as,well as other people. Your 

fe [lh a 
good word for you. [Exit Belmour. 

Mod. What can this mean I am upon thorns till 
T know the event. I muſt watch them. —No, that is 
diſhoneſt. —Diſhoneſt ! How virtuous does a real paſ- 
ſion —_——_} ho! (walks about in diſorder.) 
He ſeems in great haſte to go to her. He has turned 
into the walk already. That abominable old-faſhion'd 
cradle work makes the hedges fo thick, there is no ſee- 
ing thro' them. An open lawn has ten thouſand times 
the beauty, and is kept up at leſs expence by half.— 
Theſe curſed unnatural chairs are always in the way 
too. (flumbling againſt one of the garden chairs.) What 
a miſerable dog am I? -I would give an arm to know 
what they are talking about.—We talk of female co- 
quettes!—By my ſoul we beat them at their own wea- 
pons.—Stay—one ſtratagem I may yet put in practice, 
and it is an honeſt one.— The thought was lucky.— I 
will about inſtantly. Poor Modely ! —— How has thy 
vanity reduced thee ? 

ACT 


— . — ⏑ 
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e 
SCENE continues, 
Araminta and Belmour. 


Ara. O U find, Mr. Belmour, that I have ſeen 

your partialities, and, like a woman of ho- 
nour, I have confeſſed my own. Your behaviour to 
your friend is generous beyond compariſon, and I could 
almoſt join in the little ſtratagem you propoſe, merely 
to ſee if he deſerves it. 

Bel. Indeed, madam, you miſtake him utterly. Va- 
nity is his ruling vice, an idle affectation of ſucceſs a- 
mong the ladies, which makes fools admire, and boys 
envy him, is the maſter paſſion of his giddy heart. The 
ſevere checks he.has met with to-day, bave ſufficiently 
opened his underſtanding ; and the real poſſeſſion of 
one valuable woman, whom he dreads to.loſe, will ſoon 
convince him how deſpicable his folly has made him. 

Ara. 1 am afraid, Mr. Belmour, a man who has half 
his life been purſuing bubbles, without perceiving their 
inſignificance, will be eaſily tempted to reſume the 
chace. The poſſeſſion of one reality will hardly con- 
vince him that the reſt were ſhadows. And a woman 
muſt be an ideot indeed, who thinks of fixing a man 
to herſeif after marriage, whom ſhe could not ſecure 
before it. To begin with inſenſibility, O fie, Mr. 
Modely. 

Bel. You need not fear it, madam ; his heart 

Ara. Is as idle as our converſation on the ſubject. I 
beg your pardon for the compariſon ; as I do for hay- 
ing ſent ſor you in this manner. But I thought it ne- 
ceſſary that both you and Mr. Modely ſhould know my 
real ſentiments, undiſguiſed by paſſion. 

Bel. And may I hope you will concur in my propoſal? 

Ara, 1 don't know what to ſay to it, it is a piece of 
mummery which Jam ill ſuited for at preſent. But if 
an opportunity ſhould offer, I muſt confeſs I have e- 


aough of the woman in me, not to be inſenſible to the 
charms 


* 
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charms of an innocent revenge.—But this other intri- 
cate buſineſs, if you can aſſiſt me in that, you will ob- 
lige me beyond meaſure. There are two hearts, Mr. 
Belmour, worthy to be united! Had my brother a lit- 
tle leſs honour, and ſhe a little leſs ſenfibility——But I 
know not what to think of it. 

Bel. In that, madam, I can certainly aſſiſt you. 

Ara. How, dear Mr. Belmour ? | 

Bel. ] have been a witneſs, unknown to Czlia, to 
ſuch a converſation, as will clear up every doubt Sir 
John can poſſibly have entertained. 

Ara. You charm me when you ſay ſo. As I live, 
here comes my brother.—Stay ; is not that wretch 
Modely with him? He is actually. What can his aſ- 
ſurance be plotting now? Come this way Mr. Bet- 
mour ; we will watch them at a diſtance, that no harm 
may happen between them, and talk to the girl firſt! 
J he monſter —— [Exeunt. 


Enter Sir John Dorilant and Modely. 


Ned. (Entering and hoking after Araminta and Bel- 
monr.) They are together ſtil]! hut let me te- 
ſume my nobler ſelf. 

Sir F. Why will you follow me, Mr. Modely? I 
have purpoſely avoided you.—My heart ſwells with 
indignation.—l know not what may be the cunſequence, 

Mad. Upon my honour, Sir * | 

Sir J. — Mr. Modely! 'tis a ſacred word. 
You vught to ſhudder when you-pronounce it. Honour 
has no exiſtence but in the brealt of truth. Tis the 
harmonious relu!t of every virtue combined.--You have 
ſenſe, you have knowledge; but I can affure you, Mr. 
Modely, though parts and knowledge, without the 
dictates of juſtice, or the feelings of humanity, may 
make a bold and miſchievous member of ſociety, even 
courted by the world, they only, in my eye, make him 
more contemptible. 

Med. This I can bear, Sir John —becauſe I have 
deſerved it. 
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Sir 7. You may think, perhaps, it is only an idle 
affair with a lady, what half mankind are guilty of, 
and what the conceited wits of your acquaintance will 
treat with raillery. Faith with a woman ! ridiculous ! 
— But let mie tell you, Mr. Modely, the man who 
even flightly deceives a believing and a truſting woman, 
can never be a man of honour. 

Med. I own the truth of your aſſertions. I feel the 
awful ſuperiority of your real virtue. Nor ſhould an 
thing have dragged me into your preſence, ſo — 
[ dreaded it, but the ſincereſt hope of making you 
happy. 

Sir J. Making me happy, Mr. Modely!—You have 
put it out of your own power.—(Halks from bim, 
then turns to him again. )—You mean, I ſuppoſe, by 
a reſignation of Cæſia to me. 

Mol. Not of Czlia only, but her affeQions ! 

Sir 7. Vain, and impotent propoſal. 

Med. Sir John, 'tis not a time for altercation.— 
By all my hopes of bliſs here and hereafter, you are 
the real paſſion of her ſoul. —Look not ſo unbelieving : 
by heaven 'tis true; and nothing but an artful inſinua- 
tion of your never intending to marry her, and even 
concurring in our affair, could ever have made her 
liſten one moment to me. 

Sir 7. Why do I hear you?) — 0 Mr. Modely, 
you touch my weakeſt part. 

Mod. Cheriſh the tender feelings, and be happy. 

Sir J. Is it poſſible that amiable creature can think 
and talk tenderly of me ? I know her generoſity ; but 
generoſity is not the point. 

Maud. Believe me, fir, tis more; 'tis real unaffected 

aſſion. Her innocent ſoul ſpeaks through her eyes the 
—— dictates of her heart. In our laſt conference, 
notwithſtanding her mother's command, notwithſtand- 
ing, what I bluſh to own, my utmoſt ardent ſolicitations 
to the contrary, ſhe perſiſted in her integrity, tore 
the papers which left her choice free, and treated us 
with an indignation which added charms to virtue. 

Sir 7. O theſe flattering ſounds -W oAuld I could 
believe them ! 


Mad. 
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Mod. Belmour, as well as myſelf, and lady Beverley, 
was a witneſs of the truth of them. I thought it my 
duty to inform you, as I know your delicacy with re- 

ard to her. And indeed I would in ſome meaſure en- 
— © to repair the injuries I have offered to your fa- 
mily, before I leave it for ever. —-O Sir John, let 
not an ill-judged nicety debar you from a happineſs, 
which ſtands with open arms to receive you | hink 
what my folly has loſt in Araminta ; and, When your 
indignation at the affront is a little reſpited. be bleſt 
yourſelf, and pity me. (As he goes out, b. Hill looks 
after Araminta and Belmour.)—1 don't fee them now; 
but Iwill go round that way to the houſe. [Exit Modely. 

Sir J. What can this mean? He cannot intend to 
deceive me; he ſeems too ſincerely affeted.—I muſt, 
I will believe him. The mind which ſuſpects injuſtice 
is half guilty of it itſelf.— Talks tenderly of me? 
Tore the papers? Treated them with indignation ? 
Heavens ! what a flow of tender joy comes over me! 
— Shall Czlia then be mine! How my heart dances ! 
O! I could be wonderous foolith !--Well, Jonathan. 


Enter Steward. 


Sreww. The gentleman, fir 

Sir J. What of the gentleman, I am ready for any 
thing? 

mk Will wait upon your honour to-morrow, as 
you are not at leiſure. 

Sir J. With all my heart. Now or then, whene- 
ver he pleaſes. 

Srew, Tam glad to ſee your honour in ſpirits. 

Sir J. Spirits! Jonathan! I am light as air, ——- 
Make a thouſand excuſes to him ; but let it be to- 
morrow, however, for I ſee lady Beverley coming this 
Way. 

Stew. Heaven bleſs his good toul! I love to ſee him 
merry. | E xt. 
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Enter Lady Beverley. 


Lady. If I don't interrupt you, Sir John— 

Sir 7. Interrupt me, madam, tis impoſſible. 

Lady. For I would not be guilty of an indecorum, 
even to you. 

Sir 7. Come, come, lady Beverley, theſe little 
bickerings muſt be laid afide. Give me your hand, la- 
dy. Now we are friends (Kiſſing it. how does your 
lovely daughter :? 

Lady. You are in mighty good humour, Sir John, 
perhaps every body may not be ſo. 

Sir J. Every body muft be ſo, madam, where I 
come; I am joy itielf. The jolly god that leads the 
jocund hours. 

Lady. What is come to the man Whatever it is, 
I ſhall damp it preſently—{( Aide. Do you chuſe to 
hear what [ have to ſay, Sir John? 

Sir 7. You can ſay nothing, madam, but that you 
conſent, and Cælia is my own.—Yes, you yourſelf 
have been a witneſs to her integrity, Come, indulge 
me, Lady Beverley. Declare it all, and let me liften 
to my happineſs. 

Lady. | ſhall declare nothing, Sir John, on that ſub- 
ject: what I have to ſay is of a very different import.— 
In ſhort, without circumlocution, or any unneceffary 
embarraſſment to entangle the affair, I and my daugh- 
ter are of an opinion, that it is by no means proper for 
us to continue any longer in your fainily, | 

Sir 7. Madam! 

Lady. This is what I had to declare, Sir John 

_—P Does Czlia, madam, defire to leave me ? 

Lady. It was a propoſal of her own. 

Sir 7. Confuſion ! 

Lady. And a very ſenſible one too, in my opinion. 
For when people are not ſo eaſy together as might be 
expected, I know no better remedy than parting. 

Sir 7. [Aide Sure this is no trick of Modely's to 
et her away from me?—He talked too himſelf of 
caving my fainily immediately.—1 ſhall relapſe _ 
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Lady. I find, Sir John you are ſomewhat diſconcert- 
ed : but for my part 

Sir J. O Torture! « 

Lady. I ſay, for my part, Sir John, it might have 
been altogether as well, perhaps, if we had never met. 

Sir J. 5 am ſorry, madam, my behaviour has offend- 
ed you, but 


Enter Araminta, Czlia, and Belmour. 


Ara. (To Cælia as ſbe enters.) Leave the houſe in- 
deed! Come, come, you ſhall ſpeak to him.—What 
is all this diſorder for ? Pray, brother, has any thing 
new happened ?— That wretch has been before-hand 
with us ( Afide to Belmour.) 

Lady. Nothing at all, Mrs. Araminta ; I have on- 
ly made a very reaſonable propoſal to him, which he 
is pleaſed to treat with his and your uſual incivility. 

Sir J. You wrong us, madam, with the imputati- 
on After a pauſe, and ſome irreſolution, he goes up 
to Celia. -I thought, Miſs Beverley, I had already 

iven up my authority, and that you were perfectly at 
[berry to follow your own inclinations. I conld have 
wiſhed, indeed, to have ſtill aſſiſted you with my ad- 
vice; and I flattered myſelf that my preſence would 
have been no reſtraint upon your conduct. But I find 
it is otherwiſe. My very roof is grown irkſome to you, 
and the innocent pleaſure I recerved in obſerving your 
growing virutes, is no longer to be indulged to me. 

Czl. O, fir, put not fo hard a conſtruction upon 
what I thought a blameleſs proceeding. Can it be won- 
dered at, that I ſhould fly from him, who has twice 
rejected me with difdain ? | 

Sir F. With diſdain, Czlia ? 

Cel. Who has withdrawn from me even his paren- 
tal tenderneſs, and driven me to the hard neceſſity of 
avoiding him, left I ſhould offend him farther. 

I know how much my inexperience wants a faithful 
guide ; I know what cruel cenſures a malicious world 
will paſs upon my conduct; but I muſt bear them all, 
For he who might protect me from myſelf, protect me 
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from the inſults of licentious tongues, abandons me to 
fortune. 

Sir J. O Czlia! have I, have I abandoned thee ? 
Heaven knows my inmoſt ſoul how it did re- 
joice but a few moments ago, when Modely told me 
that your heart was mine ! 

Ara. Modely !-— Did Modely tell you ſo? Do 
you hear that, Mr.Belmour ? 

Sir J. He did. my ſiſter, with every circumſtance 
which could increaſe his own guilt and her integrity. 

Ara That was honeſt, however. 

Sir J Ithoughtit to, and teſpected him according- 
ly. O he breathed comfort to a deſpairing wretch ! 
butnow a thouſand thouſand doubts crowd in upon me. 
He leaves my houſe this inſtant ; nay, may be gone 
already. Czlia too is flying ſrom me,—perhaps to join 
him, and with her happier lover, ſmileat my undoing ! 
(Leans on Araminta. ) 

Cæl. ] burſt with indignation!—Can I be ſuſpected 
of ſuch treachery ? Can you, ſir, who know my every 
thought, harbour ſuch a ſuſpicion ?—O, madam, this 
contempt have you brought upon me. A want of de- 
ceit was all the little negative praiſe I had to boaſt of, 
and that is now denied me. (Leans on lady Beverley.) 

Lady. Come away, child. 

Cæl. No, madam, TI have a harder taſk ſtill to per- 
form. (Comes up to Sir Jobn. ) To offer you my hand 
again under theſe circumſtances, thus deſpicable as 
you have made me, may ſeem an inſult. But I mean 
it not as ſuch.—O, fir, if you ever loved my father, 
in pity of my orphan ſtate, let me not leave you. 
Shield me from the world, ſhield me from the worſt ot 
misfortunes, your own unkind ſuſpicions. 

Ara. What fooling is here? Help me, Mr. Belmour. 
There, take her hand. —And now let it go it 


ou can. 
Sir J. (Graſping her hand.) O Cælia! may I believe 
Modely ? Is your heart mine ? 
Cel. It is, and ever ſhall be. 
Sir J. Tranſporting extacy !—( Turning to Celia.) 
Lady. I ſhould think, Sir John, a mother's conſent 
—tho' 
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—tho' Mrs. Araminta, I fee, has been ſo very good to 
take that office upon herſelf. 

Sir J. I beg your pardon, madam ;: my thoughts 
were too much engaged. But may I hope for your 
concurrence? 

Lady. I don't know what to fay to you ; I think 
yon have bewitch'd the girl amongſt you. 

Ara. Indeed, lady Beverley, this is quite prepoſte- 
rous —Ha !——He here again Protect me, Mr. 


Belmour. 
Enter Modely. 


Mod. Madam, you need fly no where for protection 
you have no inſolence to fear from me. I am humbled 
ſufficiently, and the poſt-chaiſe is now at the door to 
baniſh me for ever. My ſole buſineſs here is, to unite 
that virtuous man with the moſt worthy of her ſex. 

Ara. . alf afide.) thank you for the compliment 
Now, Mr. Belmour. 

Lady. You may ſpare yourſelf that trouble, couſin 
Modely, the girl is irrecoverably gone already. 

Med. May all the happineſs they deſerve attend them! 
(Going, then looks back at Araminta.) I cannot leave 
her. 

Sir J. Mr. Modely, is there nobody here beſides, 
whom you ought to take leave of? 

Med. 1 own my parting from that lady (to Araminta) 
ſhould not be in fence but a conviction of my guile 
ſtops my tongue from utterance. 

Ara. I cannot fay I quite believe that; but as our 
affair may make ſorne noiſe in the world, for the ſake 
of my own character, I muſt beg of you to declare be- 
fore this company, whether any part of my conduct 
has given even a ſhadow of excuſe for the inſult I 
have received. If it has, be honeſt, and proclaim it. 

Mod. None, by heaven; the crime was all my own, 
and I ſuffer for it juſtly and ſeverely with ſhame [ 
ſpeak it, notwithſtanding the appearances to the con- 
trary, my heart was ever yours, and ever will be. 

Ara | am fatished ; and will honeſtly confeſs, the 


ſole reaſon of my preſent appeal was this, that where - 
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had deſtined my hand, my conduct might appear un- 
blemiſhed. (Gives her hand to Belmour ) 

Mad. Contuſion! Then my ſuſpicions were juſt. 

Sir 7. Siſter ! 

Cl. Araminta! 

Ara. What do you mean? What are you ſurprized 

at? — The inſinuating Mr. Modely can never want miſ- 
treſſes any where. Can, he Mr. Belmour ? You know 
him perfectly. 
* Med. Diſtraction ! ——Knows me? Yes, he does 
know me. The villain! though he triumphs in my 
ſufferings, knows what I feel !—You, madam, are 
juſt in your leverity, from you-I have deſerved every 
thing; the anguiſh, the deſpair which muſt attend my 
future life comes from you like heaven's avenging mi- 
niſter But for him—— O for a ſword !. But I ſhall 
(Sir Tohn interpoſes.) find a time, and a ſevere one.— 
Let me go, fir John. — 

Ara. I'll carry on the farce no longer.—Raſh in- 
conſiderate madman! The ſword which pierces Mr. 
Belmour's breaſt, would rob you of the beſt of friends. 
his pretended marriage, for it is no more, was 
merely coatrived by him, to convince me of your ſin- 
cerity. Embrace him as your guardian angel, and 
learn from him to be virtuous. 

Bel. O madam, let me till plead for him. Surely 
when a vain man feels himſelf in the wrong, you can- 
not defire him to ſuffer a greater puniſhment. 

Ara. have done with tooling. — You told me to- 
day, lady Beverley, that he would never return to me. 

Lady. And I told you at the ſame time, madam, 
that it he did you would take him. 

Ara. In both you were miſtaken. Mr. Modely, 
your laſt behaviour to Czlia and my brother, ſhews a 
generolity of temper I did not think you capable of, 
and for that I thank you. But to be ſerious on our own 
affair, whatever appearance your preſent change may 
carry with it, your tranſactions of to-day have been 
ſuch, that I can never hereafter have that reſpe& for 


you, which a wife ought to have ſor her huſband. : 
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Sir F I am ſorry to ſay it, Mr. Modely, her de- 
termination is, I fear, too juſt. Truſt to time, howe- 
ver, at leaſt let us part friends, and not abruptly. We 
ſhould conceal the failings of each other, and if it muſt 
come to that, endeavour to find out ſpecious reaſons 
for breaking off the match, without injuring either 
party. 

Ara. To ſhew, how willing I am to conceal every 
thing, now I have had my little female revenge, as my 
brother has promiſed us the fiddles this evening, Mr. 
Modely, as uſual, ſhall be my partner in the dance. 

Med. I have deſerved this ridicule, madam, and am 
humbled to what you pleate. 

Ara. Why then, brother, as we all ſeem in a ſtrange 
dilemma, why may'nt we have one dance in the gar- 
den ? It will put us in good humour. 

Sir J. As you pleate, madam.—Call the fiddles 
N deſpair, Mr. Modely. (Half aſide to 

im. 

Lady. 1 willnot dance, poſitively. 

Bel. Iadeed but you ſhall, madam ; do you think I 
will be the only diſconſolate ſwain who wants a part- 
ner? Beſides, you ſee thete are fo few of us, that we 
muſt call in the butler aud the ladies maids even to 
help out the figure. 

Sir J. Come, lady Beverley, you muſt lay aſide 
all animoſities. If I have behaved — to you 
to-day, I molt ſincerely aſk your pardon, and hope the 
anxieties I have been under will ſufficiently plead my 
excuſe; my future conduct ſhall be irreproachable. 
(Turning to Celia.) Here have I placed my happi- 
neſs, and here expect it. O Czlia, if the ſeriouſneſs 
of my behaviour ſhould hereafter offend you, impute 
it to my infirmity ; it can never proceed from want of 
affection. 

A heart like mine its ton diſtreſs conttives, 

And feels moft ſenſibly the pain it gives; 

Then even its frailties candidly approve, 

For, if it errs, it errs from too much love. 


A DANCE. 
EPT 


EPILOGUE. 


Spoken before the DANCE, 


By Mrs. YATES and Mr. PALMER, in the 
Characters of AraminTa and MopkELx. 


ARAMINT A. 


ELL, ladies, am I right, or am I not? 
Should not this fooliſh paſſion be forget ; 
This fluttering ſomething, ſcarce to be expreſt, 
Which pleads for coxcambs in each female breaſt ? 
How mcrtified he lovk'd !—and looks fo ftill, 
Turning to Modely. 
He really may repent perhaps he 201! 
MODELY. 

Will, Araminta? Ladies, be fo good, 
Man's made of frail materials, fleſh and bind. 
Me all offend at ſame unhappy Criſis, 

Hawe whims, caprices, Vanities, ——and VICE, 
Nur happier ſex by nature was deſięn d, 
Her laſt beſt work to per feft human hind. 
Ns jb t, no blemiſh the fur frame deforms, 
No «varice taints, no naughty paſſion warms 
Your firmer hearts. Ne love of change in you 
E'er taught deſire to tray. 
ARAMINT A. 

All this is true. 
Yet flay; the men, perchance, will call it ſneer, 
And ſome frau ladies think you not ſincere. 
For yaur petition whether wrong or right, 
Whateer it be, withdraw it for to-night. 
Another time if I ſhould want a ſpouſe, 
1 may myſelf report it to the houſe: 
At preſent let us flrive to mend the age; 
Let juſlice reign, at leaſt utun the flape. 
Il here the fair dames, who like ta live by rule, 
May learn two lefſons from the lover's SCHOOL, 
Ilhile Czlia's chaice inſiruds them 1/20 te chuſe, 
And my refuſa! warns them bo refuſe. 

1THsEt END, 
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